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—  INTRODUCING  THE  DELL5  POWEREDGE®  6300  SERVER  - 


Here’s  a  novel  idea.  Not  only 
will  we  custom  build  your  Dell 
PowerEdge  6300  Intel®- based 
server  from  the  ground  up,  we 
will  continue  to  help  you  manage 
it  even  after  it’s  installed. 

The  PowerEdge  6300  features  a  hot-pluggable 
design  that  allows  you  to  replace  the  hard  drive, 

PCI  cards,  power  supply  and  redundant  CPU 
cooling  fans  without  ever  taking  the  server  down. 
That’s  availability. 

This  server  also  grows  with  you.  It  can  accommodate 
up  to  four  Pentium®  II  Xeon™  processors,  4GB  of  ECC 
memory  and  seven  hot-plug  ready  PCI  slots. 

That’s  scalability. 

And,  Hewlett  Packard’s  OpenView  Network  Node 
Manager  Special  Edition  and  our  optional  Dell  Remote 
Assistant  Card-2  help  you  keep  your  network  running 
smoothly,  both  remotely  and  locally.  That’s  manageability. 

So  now  you  know  the  PowerEdge  6300  is  more  than 
capable  of  handling  your  data  center  computing  needs, 
but  here’s  the  best  feature.  Peace  of  mind.  Dell  will 
be  there  to  back  up  this  server  24  hours  a  day  if 
anything  should  go  wrong.  And  that’s  our  promise. 

Call  Dell  today  and  we'll  take  care  of  you.  1 -888-887-DELL 

BE  DIRECT™ 

www.dell.com 


The  forecast  for  maximizing 

BUSINESS  PERFORMANCE 
JUST  DRAMATICALLY  IMPROVED. 


INTRODUCING  HYPERION  SOLUTIONS*  BECAUSE  MOST  BUSINESS  DECISIONS  AR1 


Making  decisions  for  your  business  can  be 
incredibly  complex.  Or,  with  the  right  part¬ 
ner,  incredibly  simple.  Presenting  Hyperion 
Solutions.  The  result  of  a  merger  between 
OLAP  (online  analytic  processing)  technology 
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leader  Arbor  Software  and  packaged  analytic 
applications  leader  Hyperion  Software,  we 
now  offer  a  full  spectrum  of  best-in-class 
packaged  analytic  applications,  OLAP  technol¬ 
ogy,  tools,  and  services  for  reporting,  analysis, 


modeling,  and  planning.  With  more  than 
4000  customers  (including  two-thirds  of  the 
Fortune  500),  operations  in  26  countries,  and 
over  300  alliance  partners,  we  help  organiza¬ 
tions  develop  better  plans  and  more  effectively 
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analyze  vast  amounts  of  enterprise  information. 

Hhe  result?  Maximized  business  performance 

$  # 

land  increased  competitive  advantage,  Visit 

•bur  Web  site  today  or  simply  give  us  a  call. 

$ 

'  We  can  help  you  see  things  more  clearly  too. 


HYPERiON 

Driving  Business  Performance 


I  www.hyperion.com 
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CHANGE  MANAGEMENT  In  less  than  three  years,  Dow 
Chemical  turned  its  IS  operations  and  strategy  upside 
down  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  By  Polly  Schneider 


Future  Stock 

COVER  STORY:  THE  I.S.  ORGANIZATION 

Identifying  the  key  IS  roles  of  the  future  is  easy. 
Filling  them — now,  that’s  the  trick.  By  Tom  Field 


Let  the  Seller  Beware 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  If  you  don’t  untangle 
your  company’s  customer  contacts  now,  you 
may  be  caught  in  a  web  of  your  own  making. 
By  Erik  Sherman 
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Objects  r  Here 


The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and 
development  environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation 
of  multimedia  business  applications  and  run  them  everywhere: 
client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 


INFORMATION  IN 

HARMONY 


Introducing  The  Industry’s  First  Multimedia, 
Internet-Enabled  Object  Database. 

With  built-in  multimedia  and  internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure, 
object-oriented  database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed 
object  delivery.  Efficient  database  multimedia 
storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient 
delivery  through  streaming  and  caching.  The 
industry’s  easiest  development  environment 
lets  you  use  all  your  favorite  tools:  built-in 
VB  integration,  native  Java  support,  and 
C++  support. 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions, 

Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to 
market  and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  right  now.  Because 
ready  today. 

Are  you? 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


<01998  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  Islandia,  NV  11788-7000. 
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hp  &  oracle 


dependable 


Could  Hewlett-Packard  and  Oracle  be  man’s  best  Friend?  When  used  For  your  mission-critical 
systems  the  answer  is  yes.  With  the  power  oF  HP’s  enterprise  servers  coupled  with  the  reliability 


Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  ®1998  Hewlett-Packard  Company 


and  performance  of  Oracle’s  database  software  you’ll  receive  the  highest  availability 
around.  Making  your  system  more  dependable  than  ever  before,  www.hp.com/go/oracle 
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THINK  TANK  Access  to  information  isn’t  enough.  IS  leaders 
need  to  help  users  find  the  relevant  needle  in  the  data 
haystack.  By  Tom  Davenport 
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long  way  toward  building  an  intranet. 

ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE  Virtual  bills 
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to  build  an  online  community. 
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SHOP  TALK  The  CIO  of  a  credit  card  company  talks  about 
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corner  the  home  improvement  market. 

CUSTOMER  INTERFACE  The  pace  of 
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the  long  term  more  difficult. 
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In  60  days  Oracle  can  solve  a  problem 

that  took  2,000  years  to  create. 


New  Financial  Accounting  Software  in  60  days. 

1  1-800-FLOWERS®  did  it  in  under  40days. 

Rhythms  NetConnections  did  it  in  under  30  days. 

Propeller,  Inc.  did  it  in  under  45  days. 

www.oracle.com/ inf ~o/y2k  or  1-800-633-0498,  ext.  17241 

©1998  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  is  a  trademark 
or  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  company  and  product  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Enabling  the  Information  Age 


Let’s  talk  about  your 


Gateway 

4/TM 


Network  manageability. 

(That’s  a  fancy  way  of  saying  our  computers 
are  built  to  work  with  your  business.) 


Pentium®]! 

■  processor  -UL 


Whether  you  need  to  set  up  an  entire  network  —  or  add  to  an  existing  one  — 
our  systems  will  be  built  to  your  specifications,  including  network-ready 
desktops,  departmental  servers  and  value-class  portables. 

•  Network-ready  right  out  of  the  box  and  configured  to  your  requirements. 

•  Stable  platforms  allow  for  upgrading  and  expanding. 

•  Full  range  of  affordably  priced,  reliable  systems. 

•  24-hour  service  and  support:  online,  on-call  or  by  fax. 


Solo® 

E-Series 

ALR®  Series 

Portable  PCs 

Network-Ready  PCs 

Servers 

2500LS 

•  13.3"  XGA  TFT  Color  Display 

•  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Processor  233M Hz 
with  512K  Cache 

•  32MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  160MB) 

•  2MB  128-Bit  Graphics  Accelerator 

•  Integrated  8X  min/20X  max  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Integrated  3.5"  Diskette  Drive 

•  4GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  12-Cell  Lithium  Ion  Battery  &  AC  Pack 

•  USB  Ports,  CardBus  &  Zoomed 
Video  Support 

•  NTSC/PAL  Video  Output 

•  Integrated  16-Bit  Sound  &  Stereo  Speakers 

•  EZ  Pad®  Pointing  Device 

•  Carrying  Case 

«  V.90  Windows®  Modem1 

•  Microsoft®  Windows  95 

•  MS®  Office  97,  Small  Business  Edition 
plus  Bookshelf®  98,  LapLink®V.  7.5 

&  McAfee®  VirusScan 

•  SM  BIOS  2.1  &  Intel  LANDesk® 

Client  Manager  3.3 

•  Gateway  GoldSM  Service3  for  Portable  PCs 

$2449 


E-3200  400 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  Processor  400MHz 
with  512K  Cache 

•64MB  100MHz  SDRAM 

•  EV700  .28  Screen  Pitch  17"  Monitor 
(15.9"  viewable) 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO™  2X  AGP  w/  4MB 

•  6.4GB  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  13X  min/32X  max  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  3.5"  Diskette  Drive 

•  Integrated  10/100  Ethernet  with 
Wake-up  On  LAN 

•  Highly  Serviceable,  Convertible  Case 

•  104*  Keyboard 

•  MS  IntelliMouse®  &  Mouse  Pad 

•  MS  Windows  95 

•  DMI  2.0  Compliant 

•  Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager  3.3 

•  Gateway  Gold  Service3  for  E-Series  PCs 

$1799 


ALR  8200 

Department-Class  Server 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  Processor  350MHz 
with  512KECC  Cache 

•  SMP-Compliant  Supporting  Up  To  Two 
Pentium  II  Processors 

•  128MB  ECC  100MHz  SDRAM 
(expandable  to  1GB) 

•  4GB  Ultra  2  SCSI  7,200  RPM  Hard  Drive  & 
Integrated  Ultra  2  SCSI  Controller 

•  13X  min/32X  max  IDE  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  3.5"  Diskette  Drive 

•  Integrated  Intel  10/100  Twisted  Pair 
Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Five  PCI,  One  ISA,  One  Shared  PCI/RAIDPort 
and  One  PCI/ISA  Slot 

•  Four  DIMM  Slots 

•  32-Bit  PCI  Graphics  with  2MB  DRAM 

•  Thirteen-Bay  Server  Tower  Case  with 
Optional  Dual  400W  Redundant  Power 
Supplies,  Includes  Seven  External  Bays  (Five 
5.25"  and  Two  3.5")  and  Six  3.5"  SCA  Bays 
(requires  SCA  drives) 

•  104*  Keyboard  &  Mouse 

•  ALR  InforManager™  Management  System 

•  Gateway  Cold  Service3  for 
ALR-Series  Servers 

•  FCC  Class  A  Emission  Standard2 


$4099 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK 
AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


It's  November  1998.  Any  accountable  executive  who  can’t  provide  a 
good  answer  to  the  following  question  should  be  fired:  What  kind  of  year  2000 
contingency  planning  is  your  organization  engaged  in  to  prevent  stockholders, 
employees  and  customers  from  spending  next  winter  in  the  (either  literal  or 
economic)  cold  and  dark? 

Personally  and  professionally,  I  worry  about 
the  year  2000.  It  provokes  a  pervasive,  creep¬ 
ing  dread — the  2 1  st  century’s  version  of  mil¬ 
lennial  angst.  And  the  more  one  knows,  the 
worse  it  gets.  So  you  ought  to  be  at  least  as 
worried  as  I  am. 

One  of  the  things  that  sets  this  particular 
doomsday  scenario  apart  from  others  is  that 
the  best-informed  people  are  the  ones  stock¬ 
ing  up  on  freeze-dried  stroganoff  and  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  tan  animal  hides.  The  August 
issue  of  Wired  sports  the  lines,  “Millennium 
Bugout:  If  you  knew  what  the  experts  know, 
you’d  be  buying  guns  too.”  While  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  article  are  extremists,  they’re  not 
the  only  IT  professionals  heading  for  the  hills. 

I’m  not  buying  guns  or  building  bunkers  in  my  backyard,  but  I  have  been 
running  some  what  ifs  through  my  mind — what  if  there’s  an  interruption  to 
basic  services,  for  instance — and  I  am  starting  to  talk  about  contingency  plans 
with  my  family.  This  is  causing  some  spirited  discussion  around  the  dinner 
table.  My  8-year-old  declares  she  hates  the  year  2000  and  wonders  if  we’ll  still 
be  able  to  make  pancakes.  My  husband  asks,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  “Do 
you  know  how  much  room  you  need  to  store  three  months’  worth  of  food?” 

Some  would  call  this  over  the  top,  but  what’s  the  harm  in  being  prepared? 

The  truth  is  that  we  who  have  planned  for  a  catastrophe  that  doesn’t  materialize 
will  feel  a  lot  less  foolish  than  those  who  have  failed  to  plan  for  one  that  does. 

This  is  where  you  come  in.  Executives  should  be  having  these  kinds  of 
thoughts  about  their  businesses.  If  we  are  to  get  through  this  without  disaster, 
you’ve  got  to  be  thinking  not  only  ahead,  but  beyond  the  scope  of  your  own 
walls.  We  know,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  some  significant  percentage 
of  all  computer  systems  will  not  be  Y2K  compliant  in  time.  Even  if  yours  are, 
there’s  a  high  likelihood  that  someone  else’s  failure  will  affect  your  operations. 

You’ve  got  to  be  thinking  about  how  you  will  run  your  business  and  deliver 
goods  and  services  in  the  eventuality  that  your  computer  systems  fail,  your  sup¬ 
pliers’  systems  fail  or  some  part  of  the  infrastructure  on  which  you  depend 
(phone,  electricity)  gets  knocked  out. 

Maybe  this  kind  of  planning  doesn’t  fall  directly  under  your  purview,  but 
given  what  you  know,  if  you’re  not  having  at  least  weekly  conversations  with 
your  CEO  or  COO  about  this,  you’re  not  doing  your  job.  And  maybe  you 
don’t  deserve  to  keep  it. 


Abbie  Lundberg 
lundberg@cio.com 
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guide  you  over  unpredictable  terrain. 

Get  ready  to  scale  to  impressive  new  heights 


Unisys-deployed  Microsoft®  Windows  NT  systems  are  designed  to  handle  the  most  unexpected  load  environments. 
Our  enterprise-class  NT  servers  offer  a  highly  scalable  bus  structure  and  up  to  12  processors  to  meet  the  demands  of 
volatile  markets.  And  our  expertise  in  creating  and  supplying  enterprise-class  NT  solutions  remains  exceptional.  That's 
why  Microsoft  has  teamed  up  with  Unisys  to  create  the  Unisys/Microsoft  Enterprise  Partnership— an  alliance  designed 
to  help  customers  capitalize  on  NT  as  an  anchor  for  highly  scalable  solutions.  Stop  by  our  Web  site  to  find  out  more. 

UNISYS 


©1998  Unisys  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


www.unisys.com/ent 


In  Box 


I.T.  AND  BUSINESS 
You  have  a  significant  factual  error 
buried  within  an  otherwise  interesting 
article  on  keeping  technology  in  tune 
with  business  objectives. 

“What  Good  Is  Technology?”  [C/O 
Section  2,  July  15,  1998],  deals  in  part 
with  making  sure  that  IT  is  a  part  of 
strategic  decisions  and  states:  “Yet  all 
too  often  the  IT  function  isn’t  factored 
into  initial  strategic  conversations. 
Consequently,  this  vital  component  of 
success  becomes  an  afterthought,  lead¬ 
ing  to  such  snafus  as  the  logistics  break¬ 
down  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  railroads,  according  to 
Vitalari  (earlier  identified  as  Nick 
Vitalari,  executive  vice  president  of  The 
Concours  Group,  a  Houston-based 
management  consulting,  research  and 
education  firm).  The  two  railroads’  fail¬ 
ure  to  resolve  technological  and  cultural 
differences  when  they  merged  in  1997 
was  reported  to  have  caused  widespread 
gridlock  that  cost  them  and  their  sup¬ 
pliers  millions  of  dollars.” 

There  was  no  failure  to  factor  in  the 
IT  function  in  the  merger.  In  fact,  care¬ 
ful  planning  for  major  IT  activities  was 
the  norm,  not  the  exception.  We  imple¬ 
mented  a  single  train-management  sys¬ 
tem,  a  revolutionary  new  labor  agree¬ 
ment  and  a  host  of  supporting  systems 
in  a  series  of  22  well-conceived,  coordi¬ 
nated  and  smoothly  implemented  stages. 
Overall,  these  conversions  have  involved 
training  of  more  than  16,000  employees 
in  54  cities  at  a  cost  of  some  $40  million. 


How  to  Reach  Us 


E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box  9208, 
Framingham,  MA  01 701-9208 

WebSite:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 

Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  or  clarity. 


On  Our  Web  Site 


It  is  obvious  that  our  railroad  had  ser¬ 
vice  difficulties  after  the  merger,  but 
Vitalari  and  [former  Senior  Writer 
Jennifer]  Bresnahan  are  in  error  in 
attributing  these  difficulties  to  over¬ 
looking  IT. 

Joyce  Wrenn 

VP  of  Information  Technologies  and  CIO 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Editor’s  note:  CIO  relied  on  an  “expert” 
source  who  raised  the  example  of  the 
UP/SP  merger  as  emblematic  of  a  failure 
to  link  IT  planning  with  business  plan¬ 
ning.  Our  fact-checking  process  went 
only  as  far  as  verifying  that  the  source's 
viewpoint  was  as  Bresnahan  repre¬ 
sented  it.  In  hindsight,  we  ought  to  have 
verified  that  his  characterization  of  the 
causes  of  the  post-merger  logistics  diffi¬ 
culties  was  also  accurate.  We  regret  that 
we  failed  to  do  that. 

CYBER  SHOPPING 
Congratulations  for  a  job  well  done  in 
“Tales  of  a  Web  Customer”  [CIO  Section 
2,  Sept.  1,  1998], 

The  truths  you  speak  often  go  unno¬ 
ticed  with  translating  customer  service 
in  the  real  world.  My  sense  is  that  many 
companies  feel  customer  use  of  the  Web 
somehow  makes  customers  different 
than  if  they  were  face-to-face  or  a  voice 
on  the  telephone.  Organizations  then 
establish  Web-based  customer  service  on 
a  weak  assumption.  They  seem  to  forget 
that  customers  are  still  human  (even  if 
they  use  the  Web)  and  will  react  posi¬ 
tively  to  solid  customer  service  efforts. 

Kim  A.  Frazier 
President 
Frazier  &  Co. 

Lake  Oswego,  Ore. 
kf@frazier-co.com 

CORRECTION 

We  inadvertently  reversed  the  names  in 
a  caption  in  “From  Harrowing  to  Hero¬ 
ism”  [CIO  Section  1,  Sept.  1, 1998].  The 
caption  on  Page  37  should  read,  “Ame¬ 
rican  Airlines  Vice  President  and  CIO 
Scott  Nason  (right),  working  with 
Managing  Director  of  System  Opera¬ 
tions  Control  Art  Pappas,  mollified  cus¬ 
tomers  of  canceled  flights.”  We  regret 
the  error. 


cio.com 
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HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 
AND  THE  WEB 

Does  technology  change  the  way 
people  act  in  the  workplace? 
www.cio.com/forums/behavior 


YEAR  2000 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Links,  articles  and  roundtables  will 
help  you  survive  the  date  change. 
www.  cio.  com/forums/ylk 


KNOWLEDGE 
MANAGEMENT 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Learn  best  practices  for  the  capture, 
analysis,  dissemination  and  archiv¬ 
ing  of  information  into  knowledge. 
www.  cio  .com/forums/k  nowledge 


REMOTE  COMPUTING 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Whether  you  take  it  on  the  road 
or  work  from  home,  you’ll  find 
new  strategies  to  make  telecom¬ 
muting  easier. 

www.cio.com/forums/remote 


GLOBALIZATION 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Learn  how  to  do  business 
anywhere  in  the  world. 
www.cio.com/forums/glohal 
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All  at  once 


How’s  yours? 


More  connected 


:®1998  "Kort  Co^o'ration.  All  rights  reserved.  3Com  and  the  3Com  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  More  Connecter 


Chaos  is  all  around  her. 


Good  thing  answers  are  right  in  front  of  her. 


When  you  have  the  right  network,  it’s  a  lifeline 


Healthy  networks  don’t  just  help  save  lives.  They  actually  propel  businesses.  That’s  why  3Com  enables  networked 
imaging  for  everything  from  healthcare  and  financial  services  to  desktop  video  and  CAD/CAM  applications. 
Visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.3com.com/moreconnected  to  learn  how  3Com  networks  are  driving  the  applications 
that  drive  mission-critical  organizations.  Because  if  we  can  do  it  for  theirs,  just  imagine  what  we  can  do  for  yours. 


Publishers  Note 


CIO  SALES  OFFICES 


It's  8  a.m.  You  settle  into  your  office  and  turn  on  your 

Palm  III  organizer  to  check  out  your  schedule  for  the  day.  You  see  you  have 
a  10  a.m.  meeting  with  two  vendors  billing  themselves  as  “partners,”  a 
2  p.m.  with  a  technology  group  calling  itself  a  “consortium”  and  you  wind 
up  the  day  with  a  4:30  p.m.  meeting  with  five  vendors  that  have  just  formed 
an  “alliance.” 

You  wonder  to  yourself  what  the  difference  is  between  vendor  partners, 
consortiums  and  alliances.  Don’t  you  often  wish  you  had  a  scorecard  to 
decipher  the  vendor  mating  lexicon? 


Dataquest  Inc.,  an  industry  research 
firm,  has  filled  the  need  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  definitions: 

Alliance:  a  loose  association  of  non¬ 
competing  companies  sharing  common 
interests.  Not  legally  binding. 

Authorized  service  provider:  an 

arrangement  based  on  formal  certifica¬ 
tion  and  bound  by  contractual  terms 
and  conditions. 

Coalition:  a  temporary  alliance,  not 
legally  binding,  aimed  at  furthering 
specific  goals  or  standards. 

Consortium:  a  lobbying  group,  gen¬ 
erally  consisting  of  leading  companies 
with  similar  agendas. 

Dealer:  a  retailer  selling  directly  to  end  users. 
Distributor:  the  intermediary  between  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
Franchise:  a  controlled,  repeatable  business  model  under  which  a  com¬ 
pany  is  licensed  to  use  another  company’s  name. 

Joint  venture:  a  legally  binding  arrangement,  often  among  three  or  more 
companies,  based  on  creating  a  value  chain  to  target  new  markets. 

Partner:  a  legally  binding  arrangement,  generally  between  two  compa¬ 
nies,  to  pool  their  money  and  skills  and  divide  profits  and  losses. 

Subcontractor:  a  company  that  is  granted  responsibility  by  a  prime  con¬ 
tractor  to  complete  a  task  under  a  signed  contract. 

Pin  this  column  to  your  wall.  Better  yet,  have  it  framed  and  hung  in  your 
office  for  easy  reference. 


Gary  J.  Beach 
gary_beach@cio.com 
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The  road  ahead  may  seem 
uncertain  -  Y2K  hysteria, 
growing  data  and  new 
technologies.  As  a  leader 
in  server  backup.  Exabyte 
has  the  solutions  to  fit 
your  needs.  For  midrange, 
NT  and  PC  server  back¬ 
up,  Exabyte's  Mammoth 
tape  drives,  autoloaders 
and  libraries  are  the 
perfect  fit. 


For  high-end  and  UNIX 
server  backup.  Exabyte 
offers  a  complete  line 
of  DLTtape™  libraries. 
And  for  those  necessary  or 
unexpected  stops.  Exabyte's 
SupportSuite™  gets  you 
back  on  the  road.  Take  the 
trip.  Exabyte  -  providing 
industry  leading  backup 
solutions  now  and  down 
the  road. 


Exabyte 

every  day.  every  time. 


www.exabyte.com 


Company  That's 


©  1998  Exabyte  Corporation.  Exabyte  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Exabyte  Corporation.  All  other  trade  names  referenced  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 

Exabyte  Corporation,  1685  38th  Street,  Boulder,  Colorado  80301  USA. 


NetWare  5.  Today. 
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the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


NEWS, 


Speaking  in  Tong 


TRANSLATION  TOOLS 


you’re  the  CIO  of  a  global  enter¬ 
prise,  and  you’re  proud  that  you 
speak  the  language  of  business. 
But  do  you  speak  any — even  just 
one — of  the  foreign  languages 
spoken  in  any  of  your  business’s 
global  outposts? 

For  those  of  you  who  are 
strangers  to  any  but  the  mother 
tongue,  IT  has  spawned  a  new 
generation  of  high-tech  transla¬ 
tion  tools  to  help  bridge  language 
gaps.  Quicktionary  from  Seiko 
Instruments  Inc.  (www.seiko-usa 
cpd.com/cpd/qnicktionary.htm )  is 
a  new  handheld  scanner  that 
allows  users  to  automatically 
translate  words  on  a  printed  page. 
Meanwhile,  Translator’s 
Workbench  2.0  from  Trados 
Corp.  (www.trados.com)  is  a  soft¬ 
ware  product  that  serves  as  a 


INSIGHT,  HUMOR,  REVIEWS 


Edited  by  Katherine  Noyes 


ues 


translation  data¬ 
base,  storing  previ¬ 
ously  translated 
words  and  phrases 
for  easy  retrieval. 

While  both  of 
these  products  are 
new  to  the  marketplace, 
their  manufacturers  say 
they  already  see  a  growing 
demand  for  easy-to-use  transla¬ 
tion  tools.  “Quicktionary  gives  a 
portable  solution  to  decoding, 
pronouncing  and  defining  a 
language  that  people  might  not 
know,”  says  John  Freivalds,  a 
Golden  Valley,  Minn. -based  lan¬ 
guage  consultant  for  Torrance, 
Calif.-based  Seiko  Instruments. 
Here’s  how  Quicktionary  works: 
Glide  the  optical  scanner  over 
words  up  to  32  characters  long  on 
a  printed  page,  and  it  automatically 


translates  them  into  the 
language  programmed  into  the 
device,  displaying  both  the 
scanned  words  and  the  transla¬ 
tions  side  by  side  on  the  screen. 
“You  wouldn’t  use  this  to  trans¬ 
late  a  1,000-page  document,  but  if 
you  have  international  responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  company  and  someone 
sends  you  a  letter  or  a  business 


The  Eyes  Have  IT 


MEDICAL  I.T. 


Laptops  are  turning  up  everywhere — 
so  why  not  in  the  operating  room?  You'll  find  one  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Noel  Alpins,  an  Australian  ophthalmologist 
who  has  developed  software  aimed  at 
analyzing  ways  to  optimize 
refractive  surgery,  the  treat¬ 


ment  used  to  help  patients 
with  astigmatism. 

Alpins'  method  uses  sta¬ 
tistical  formulas  to  refine, 
analyze  and  plan  the  surgical 
approach  of  using  lasers  to  treat  the 
cornea.  In  1 991  Alpins  founded  a  company  called  Assort 
(which  stands  for  Alpins  Statistical  System  for  Ophthalmic 


Refractive  Surgery  Techniques)  to  market  his  approach. 
The  software  Alpins  developed  can  help  a  surgeon  more 
accurately  plan  an  eye  operation,  according  to  Keith 
Croes,  marketing  director  for  Assort  Pty.  Ltd.,  which  is 
based  in  Melbourne,  Australia.  More  than  70  percent  of 
people  who  wear  glasses  need  astigmatism  correction, 
Croes  says,  and  many  of  them  eventually  seek  refractive 
surgery. 

Alpins'  software  is  currently  being  used  by  ophthalmol¬ 
ogists  in  1 2  countries,  Croes  says.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
laser  companies  are  considering  including  Assort  technol¬ 
ogy  in  the  programming  of  surgical  lasers  while  many 
topography  companies  are  using  it  to  measure  the  shape 
of  the  cornea,  says  Alpins.  ■ 
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Business  is  constantly  changing.  In  order  For  your  business  to  keep  up,  your  enterprise  system 
needs  to  adapt.  HP  enterprise  systems  combined  with  J.D.  Edwards"  SCOREx  supply  chain 
solutions  allow  you  to  better  manage  your  changes  one  step  at  a  time-giving  your  business 
what’s  necessary  For  growth.  For  more  inFormation,  visit  www.hp.com/go/jd_edwards. 


JDEdwards 

Enterprise  Software 


J.D.  Edwards  is  a  registered  trademark  oF  J.D.  Edwards  &  Company.  ©1998  Hewlett-Packard  Company 


Trendlines 


proposal  written  in  another 
language,  then  Quicktionary 
is  what  you’d  use.  You  can 
even  use  it  to  read  a 
French  menu  in  a  restau¬ 
rant,”  Freivalds  says. 
Currently,  Quicktionary 
recognizes  more  than 
400,000  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  in  8  languages,  including 
French,  Spanish  and  German,  and  it 
also  offers  pronunciation 
cues.  Since  its  release 
earlier  this  year, 

Quicktionary  has  been  a 
hit  with  travel  industry 
personnel,  Freivalds  says, 
but  Seiko  hopes  to  find  a 
greater  marketplace 
among  global  business 
executives.  Two  caveats, 
though:  Quicktionary 
doesn’t  talk  techie,  and 
the  per-unit  price  is 
around  $250. 

Translator’s  Work¬ 
bench  2.0  from  Stuttgart, 

Germany-based  Trados  is 
aimed  primarily  at  profes¬ 
sional  translators  but  also 
has  wider  business  appeal, 
says  Henri  Broekmate, 


upgrades  and  re-releases  its  products,  Workbench 
can  be  an  enormous  aid  in  translating  documenta¬ 
tion  for  global  markets — which  is  why  Microsoft, 
in  September  1997,  bought  a  20  percent  minority 
share  of  Trados. 

Workbench  costs  $2,400  for  a  single-user 
license;  discounts  are  available  for  multiuser 
installations.  Customers  include  multinational 
banks,  publishers  and  educational  institutions, 
Broekmate  says. 

-Tom  Field 


Regrets  Only 


CAREER  CHOICES 


Trados’  chief  operating 
officer.  The  database, 
which  is  Windows  com¬ 
patible,  stores  text  that 
has  already  been  trans¬ 
lated — whether  manually 
by  a  human  being  or  with 
other  technology — and 
essentially  memorizes  the 
material  so  that  it  never 
needs  to  be  translated 
again.  For  businesses  such 
as  financial  institutions 
and  publishers,  which  are 
constantly  updating 
standardized  reports  and 
texts,  Workbench  can 
help  save  anywhere  from 
10  percent  to  60  percent 
of  the  time  and  money 
spent  translating  docu¬ 
ments,  Broekmate  says. 
And  at  high-tech  busi¬ 
nesses  such  as  Microsoft 
Corp.,  which  continually 


Given  the  staff  shortage  fac¬ 
ing  IS  today,  you  might  think  professionals  in 
the  field  would  be  congratulating  themselves 
on  their  choice  of  a  career.  Where  else,  after  all, 
are  skilled  workers  in  such  demand? 

Alas,  such  is  not  the  case.  According  to  a 
recent  survey  from  George  Mason  University  in 
Fairfax,  Va.,  IT  workers  are  almost  twice  as  likely 
as  the  general  college-educated  population  to 
switch  careers,  with  one  in  three  expecting  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  The  survey,  conducted  by 
Market  Research  Institute  Inc.,  polled  400  col¬ 
lege  graduates  between  the  ages  of  30  and  55 
who  are  currently  employed  and  have  been  out 
of  school  at  least  1 0  years.  Half  of  the  IT  workers 
surveyed  said  that  they  had  already  had  at  least 
one  career  change  since  college;  40  percent  said 
they  had  experienced  at  least  two  such  changes. 

Further,  40  percent  of  IT  workers  said  that  if 
they  had  the  chance  to  do  it  again,  they  would 
study  something  different  as  undergraduates  in 


college.  Of  those  who  said  that,  close  to  three- 
quarters  said  they  wished  they  had  studied  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  primarily  because  of  the  enjoyment 
they  felt  that  discipline  would  have  provided.  To 
fill  in  that  education  gap,  IT  workers  are  some¬ 
what  more  likely  than  other  workers  to  take 
courses  after  graduation  for  personal  rather 
than  professional  reasons,  with  31  percent 
doing  so  compared  with  22  percent  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  worker  population. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  corporate 
America?  "The  results  suggest  that  employees 
are  more  restless  than  in  the  past  and  that  com¬ 
panies,  especially  in  the  critically  short-staffed 
high-tech  industries,  may  want  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  their  retention  efforts,"  says  Alan  G. 
Merten,  president  of  George  Mason  University. 
He  notes  that  89  percent  of  the  workers  sur¬ 
veyed  across  all  industries  said  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  stay  with  an  employer  that  paid 
for  all  or  part  of  their  continuing  education.  ■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  STEVEN  SALERNO 


Profile  customers 


' 


Assess  marketing  ROI 


Whether  your  customers  are  delighted, 
or  simply  delighted  to  leave,  revolves 
around  knowing  your  customer  data. 


That’s  why  you  need  the  SAS*  Solution 

Who  are  your  most  profitable  customers. . .and  why?  How  many  customers  are  you 
losing. . .  and  why?  What  value  do  your  customers  see  in  your  products  and  services. .  .or 
those  of  your  competitors?  Instead  of  just  storing  your  customer  data,  explore  all  the 
possibilities  with  the  SAS  Solution  for  Customer  Relationship  Management. 


analyze  churn,  and  more 

Award-winning  data 
warehousing  capabilities 

Fully  Web  enabled 

Year  2000  compliant 


It’s  the  only  software  that  integrates  the  full  scope  of  managing  customer  relationships. 
Collect  information  at  all  customer  contact  points. .  .then  analyze  data  to  better  understand 
customer  needs.  Refine  business  strategies  around  your  most  profitable  customers. 
Determine  lifetime  customer  value.  All  by  just  pointing  and  clicking. 

To  find  out  more,  and  request  a  free  Guide  to  Customer  Relationship  Management  with 
the  SAS  Solution,  visit  us  at  www.sas.com/crm 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


www.sas.com/crm  E-mail:  cio@sas.com  Phone  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1 .800.363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Coping  With  A  System  Crash 
Or  Attending  Your  Son’s  Fifth  Birthday  Party? 
What  If  You  Didn’t  Have  To  Choose? 


Running  Is  Everything 

At  Inacom,  we  know  if  your  information  systems  crash,  your 
business  soon  follows.  We  also  know  you  have  more  important  things  to 
worry  about.  That’s  why  we  offer  smart,  integrated  solutions  for  each  stage  of 
your  technology  life  cycle.  So  whether  you  need  help  designing,  procuring, 
building,  installing  or  managing  your  distributed  technology  -  we  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  keep  your  business  up  and  running. 


In  fact,  as  an  experienced  global  technology  management 
services  company,  Inacom  has  been  helping  companies  like  ConAgra,  one 


of  the  world’s  largest  food  companies,  manage  their  technology  for  years. 
Hey,  because  we  re  one  of  the  largest  providers  of  IBM,  Compaq  and 

Hewlett-Packard,  people  expect  big  things. 

To  get  reacquainted  with  your  priorities,  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-664-91??. 


Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.inacom.com/mnning 


Trendlines 

The  Inside  Tack 


WORKFORCE  TRENDS 


today's  shortage  of  IT  professionals 
and  the  fast-changing  nature  of 
technology,  keeping  the  right  blend 
of  IT  skills  in-house  can  be  an  almost 
impossible  task.  For  that  reason, 
some  workforce  experts  argue  that 
blending  contractors  into  the  in- 
house  staff  is  a  necessity.  (See 
"Smells  Like  Team  Spirit,"  CIO 
Section  1,  Oct.  1,  1998.)  "Flexible 
relationships  are  here  to  stay,"  says 
Dominique  Black,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Advanced  Technology  Staffing 
Inc.,  a  professional  staffing  company 
in  Redwood  Shores,  Calif.  "Don't 
fight  it — embrace  it." 


But  The  Home  Depot  Inc.  is  one 
organization  that's  swimming 
against  the  current  by  reducing  the 
number  of  contractors  it  uses  to  a 
negligible  number.  "I  couldn't  give 
you  a  good  percentage,  but  it's 
dwindled  enormously,  and  the 
desire  is  to  use  them  even  less,"  says 
Brad  Albers,  director  of  information 
services  at  The  Home  Depot's 
Atlanta  headquarters. 

Rather  than  hire  contractors, 
Albers  says  he  would  rather  teach 
permanent  employees  new  skills. 


Y2K 


COUNTDOWN 


0 


13  MONTHS  &  COUNTING 


Survey  Says... 


IKE  KIDS  ON  THE  WAY  TO  GRANDMA’S  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS,  WE 
seem  to  be  indulging  in  a  lot  of  “are  we  there  yet?”  questions 
when  it  comes  to  Y2K.  Surveys  galore  are  attempting  to  pinpoint 
where  on  the  remediation  map  we  are  and  how  far  away  that  is 
from  our  destination.  Here’s  a  sampling  of  their  results: 


BEST  PREPARED  INDUSTRIES 


The  software  and  financial  services  sectors  are 
most  prepared,  according  to  Cap  Gemini  America  LLC,  the  tool¬ 
building  division  of  New  York  City-based  consultancy  Cap  Gemini 
Group,  which  surveyed  IT  managers  at  116  companies  and  14  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  Taking  into  account  actual  progress  and  9  factors 
for  success,  the  group  compiled  a  preparedness  scale  from  0  to  100 
(note:  these  are  not  percentages).  The  software  industry  received  an 
88,  financial  services  an  87,  computers  an  85  and  manufacturing  and 
telecommunications  tied  at  84.  At  the  bottom,  with  67,  was  govern¬ 
ment,  a  full  13  points  below  health  care.  Extrapolation :  The  worst 
place  to  be  on  Jan.  1,  2000,  may  be  a  veterans  hospital. 


OD  Just  15  percent  of  the  Cap  Gemini  America  respondents 
expect  to  have  more  than  three-quarters  of  code  renovated  by  the 
end  of  1998.  That  sounds  like  a  good  progress  report,  except  that 
only  88  percent  of  respondents  expect  to  have  more  than  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  their  code  renovated  by  the  end  of  1999.  And  86  percent 
expect  to  see  an  increase  in  systems  failures  starting  in  January  1999. 

COTI77THnr?HlfTT:n i h\ I : ■  Manufacturing  is  not  expected  to  do  so  well 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  a  survey  commissioned  by  con¬ 
version  software  vendor  Reasoning  Inc.  and  conducted  by  Metrica 
Research  Ltd.  There,  a  survey  of  102  Y2K  project  managers  revealed 
that  81  percent  of  the  folks  in  financial  organizations  and  70  percent 
of  those  in  retail  or  wholesale  organizations  are  “totally  confident” 
that  they  will  be  renovated  by  the  end  of  1999;  only  49  percent  of 
Y2K  project  managers  in  manufacturing  share  that  viewpoint. 


Across  all  industries,  a  whopping  98  percent  of  the 
U.K.  project  managers  surveyed  have  begun  some  phase  of  testing. 
And  as  of  last  summer,  18  percent  of  the  retail  or  wholesale  organi¬ 
zations  said  they  were  already  Y2K-compliant,  compared  with  14 
percent  in  finance.  Extrapolation :  If  you  want  to  get  any  shopping 
done,  Harrods  may  be  the  best  place  to  start. 


N 


Among  the  Fortune  500,  milestones  are  being  missed. 
This  may  come  as  no  surprise,  but  a  June  1998  sample  of  128  of 
these  companies  by  IT  consultancy  the  Cutter  Consortium  and 
Howard  Rubin,  its  editor  of  IT  Metric  Strategies,  also  reveals  that 
72  percent  are  now  working  on  contingency  plans  (compared  with  3 
percent  just  three  months  earlier).  At  the  same  time,  40  percent  of 
those  surveyed  report  already  encountering  Y2K  failures.  The  areas 
where  problems  have  popped  up:  systems  processing,  financial  miscal¬ 
culation,  supply  chain  and  logistics,  and  customer  service. 
Extrapolation :  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  could  be  good  news. 

The  fallout  of  failures  spread  out  over  12  to  18  months  is  easier  to 
absorb  than  one  big  shockwave.  Better  to  have  lots  of  little  tremors 
than  one  big  earthquake.  -Howard  Baldwin 
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Protection  from  the  unimaginable 


The  business  world  can  really  eat  you  alive.  Especially  if  your  data  is  the  appetizer.  So 
protect  yourself.  Look  for  "DLTtape™"  or  the  authorized  DLTtape  logo  mark  on  all  your 
backup  drives  and  media.  It  says  you're  working  with  the  true  DLT™  standard.  It  says 
you've  got  one  of  the  fastest,  most  reliable,  most  scalable  data  backup  systems  in  the 
business.  And  it  says  your  DLTtape  warranty  will  stay  afloat. 

Why  not  get  all  the  details  by  visiting  us  at  www.DLTtape.com?  fQlT- 
You'll  discover  the  one  tape  backup  system  that  really  has  teeth. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  BRIAN  JENSEN  /  STOCKART.COM 


Trendlines 


/ 


Why?  IT  people  must  understand 
the  business  to  successfully 
develop  applications,  and  that 
understanding  develops  over 
time  by  having  IT  staff  work  with 
the  business  associates  at  their 
level  on  a  daily  basis.  He  believes 
that  deep  bonding  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  IS  associates  is  less  likely 
to  happen  with  contractors  due 
to  contractors'  compartmental¬ 
ized  skills  and  lack  of  company- 
specific  experience.  Albers  also 
sees  in-house  IS  talent  as  a  type 
of  corporate  equity  that  can  be 
applied  to  new  needs,  keeping 
the  firm  flexible  and  responsive 


to  changing  market  conditions. 

Of  course,  The  Home  Depot  has 
the  luxury  of  exceptional  growth 
that  other  companies  may  not 
have.  The  firm  is  expanding  so 
quickly — it's  opening  new  stores  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per 
week — that  it  can  always  put  the 
new  skills  to  work  on  any  of  79  or 
more  simultaneous  software  devel¬ 
opment  projects.  The  firm  also 
enjoys  a  tight  bond  between  IS  and 
business  staff  that  makes  IS  person¬ 
nel  realize  how  important  their  jobs 
are.  That  builds  a  strong  communi¬ 
ty  and  makes  it  easier  to  recruit  and 
retain  talented  people,  Albers  says. 


The  challenge  in 
keeping  a  full  staff  of 
business-minded  IS 
people  in-house  is 
getting  them  to 
express  techni¬ 
cal  concepts  in 

ways  that  nontechies  can  under¬ 
stand.  That  takes  time,  and  it's 
harder  for  some  IS  folks  to  do 
than  others,  Albers  says.  But,  he 
adds,  the  results — a  closer  IS- 
business  relationship  and  a  better 
ability  to  identify  new,  technol¬ 
ogy-enabled  business  opportuni¬ 
ties — are  worth  the  effort. 

-Lynda  Radosevich 


Findings  Outsourcing 


Relationships  on  the  Rocks 

The  Fortune  1000  is  outsourcing  IT  and 

wallowing  in  worries  because  of  it. 

That’s  according  to  a  survey  of  IT  executives  at  85  large 
companies  conducted  by  Gordon  &  Glickson  P.C.,  a  Chicago- 
based  technology  law  firm.  Eighty  percent  of  those  surveyed 
said  they’re  outsourcing  as  a  primary  means  of  providing  some 
IT  functions.  Of  those  who  are,  54  percent  admitted  they’re 
struggling  to  manage  outsourcing  relationships  gone  sour. 

And  no  small  number  seem  to  be  dealing  with  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  by  wringing  their  hands.  Despite  such  difficulties  as  ser¬ 
vice-level  failures,  scope  disagreements,  cost  creep  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  vendor  personnel,  fewer  than  25  percent  have 
renegotiated  key  points,  the  study  found.  Also,  the  companies 
reported  that  they  infrequently  use  outside  expertise  to  assist 
with  outsourcing  contract  negotiations.  Just  28  percent  re¬ 
ported  retaining  outside  legal  counsel,  and  17  percent  reported 
hiring  outside  management  consultants. 

Gordon  &  Glickson  directed  its  Strategic  Information 
Technology  Survey  to  CIOs  or  their  direct  reports  at  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  with  sales  over  $2.5  billion  or  assets  of  at  least  $1  bil¬ 
lion.  For  complete  survey  results,  visit  Gordon  &  Glickson’s 
Web  site  at  www.ggtech.com.  -David  Pearson 


The  Outsourcing 


Proportion  of  68  IT  executives  who  outsource  the 
following  functions 

PC  desktops  and  networks . 35% 

Hardware  support . 34% 

Application  development . 30% 

None . 24% 

Systems  operations . 22% 

Systems  maintenance . 19% 

Other . 19% 

Cali  center  management . . 15% 

Proportion  of  46  IT  executives  who  report  the 
following  problems  with  their  outsourcers 

Customer  service  adversely  affected . 40% 

Cost  to  outsource  higher  than  expected . 37% 

Outsourcer  does  not  understand  core  business . 34% 

Outsourcer  not  responsive . 31% 

Relationship  has  not  evolved . 31% 

Lack  of  management  control . 28% 

Difficult  technology  changeover . 20% 

Outsourcer  has  missed  changeover  dates . 17% 

Led  to  a  loss  of  skilled  labor . 6% 

SOURCE:  GORDON  &  GUCKSON  P.C. 
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TO  SURVIVE  OUT  HERE,  THERE  ARE  ANY 
NUMBER  OF  THINGS  YOU  MIGHT  FIND  USEFUL 


Jackknife. 


Sunscreen. 


What  do  you  need  most? 


For  application  development,  testing  and  management,  four  out  of  five  of  the  world’s 
largest  corporations  rely  on  Compuware.  People  and  software  for  business  applications. 


Think  Tank 


By  Tom  Davenport 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  AN  I  N  F  O  R  M  A  T  I  O  N  -  R  I  C  H  ENVIRONMENT 


Weve  Got  to 
Pay  Attention! 


Access  to  information  isn’t  enough.  IS  leaders 
need  to  help  users  find  the  relevant  needle  in 
the  data  haystack. 


Today’s  economy  has  often 
been  described  as  revolving 
around  information,  and 
indeed,  information  seems 
to  be  what  economic  actors 
exchange  these  days.  But  economies 
are  generally  built  on  the  exchange 
of  what  is  scarce.  We  have  a  money 
economy  instead  of  a  dirt  economy 
because  money  is  harder  to  get  than 
dirt.  Information,  of  course,  seems 
more  like  dirt  than  money;  it’s  every¬ 
where  you  look,  accumulates  into 
piles  and  can  be  difficult  to  turn  into 
something  useful.  So  a  few  observant 
people  have  begun  to  argue  that  the 
scarce  resource — and  thus  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  new  economy — is  actu¬ 
ally  attention. 

Attention  certainly  seems  to  be  in 
short  supply.  Who  has  time  to  read 
all  the  books  and  magazines  they’d 
like  to,  answer  all  the  voice  and  e- 
mails  they’re  expected  to,  click  on  all 
the  Web  pages  they’re  tempted  to  and 
still  do  some  real  work?  The  wide¬ 
spread  attention  deficit  has  led  a  few 
academics  and  consultants  (such  as 
Richard  Lanham  and  Michael 
Goldhaber)  to  begin  focusing  on  the 
economics  of  attention.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  the  economics  metaphor 
gets  carried  a  little  too  far.  Goldhaber 
argues,  for  example,  that  attention 
will  eventually  replace  money  in  the 
economy.  I’m  just  wondering  how  my 
family  will  react  when  I  come  home 
one  day  saying,  “No  paycheck  this 
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week,  gang,  but  don’t  worry:  I  got 
five  minutes  of  CEO  attention  in  the 
elevator!” 

This  new  attention  to  atten¬ 
tion  is  neat  stuff.  The  trouble  is, 
we  in  the  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  systems  biz  are  still  acting 
as  if  information  is  the  scarce 
item.  Our  mantra  is 
“access” — helping 
people  to  get 
more  informa¬ 
tion.  What  we 
pump  out  of 
our  data  centers 
is  (you  guessed 
it)  data,  the 
form  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  re¬ 
quires  the  most 
attention  to  di¬ 
gest.  I’m  guessing 
that  this  heavy 
focus  on  attention¬ 
demanding  data  has 
something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  most  of  it 
is  never  turned  into 
information  or  knowl¬ 
edge.  That  is,  most  of  the 
data  is  never  attended  to. 
Furthermore,  we  tend  to 
send  out  lots  of  data  as  if  it 
is  all  equally  deserving  of 
attention. 

Of  course  it  becomes  polit 
ical  if  we  say  that  some  infor¬ 
mation  is  better  (or  more 


deserving  of  attention)  than  other 
information,  but  without  such  cues 
our  information  users  are  left  to 
squander  their  attention  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  wilderness. 

Maybe  you’ll  buy  that  attention  is 
in  short  supply.  Perhaps  you’ll  even 
admit  grudgingly  that  attention  could 
be  a  more  important  word  than  access 
in  these  times.  If  you’re  in  IS,  you’re 
probably  saying,  “Attention?  That 
ain’t  my  job,  man.”  Maybe  not.  But 
if  IS  people  keep  sending  out  more 
and  more  data  that’s  attended  to  by 
fewer  and  fewer  people,  your  job 
won’t  exist  anymore. 

Certainly  it’s  not  only  IS’s  job  to 
make  information  attention- 
getting;  there  are  other  func¬ 
tions  in  the  organization  that 
can  help.  Communications 
can  help  put  the  right  rhetorical 
spin  on  the  information. 
Marketing  is  surely 
skilled  at  getting  the 
attention  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  so  maybe 
they  can  help  with 
internal  customers 
too.  And  some¬ 
body  up  in  the  land 
of  thick  carpet  near 
the  CEO  had  better 
be  helping  decide 
what  information  is 
really  important  and 
worthy  of  substantial 
attention. 

What  I’m  arguing 
for  in  organizations  is 
not  simply  a  focus  on 
the  economics  of  atten¬ 
tion.  While  dealing 
with  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  issues  is  impor¬ 
tant,  there  are  other 
relevant  perspectives. 
I  think  we  need  to 
address  the  psy¬ 
chology  of 
attention,  the 
technology  of 
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BOISE  CASCADE 


Office  Products  Corporation  has  long  been  one  of  the  world's  premier 
distributors  of  office  supplies  because  of  excellent  service  and  commitment  to  their  customers.  But 
would  that  be  enough  to  ensure  their  success  in  the  Net  economy?  To  help  them  uphold  their 
motto,  "Consider  it  done,"  we  developed  an  online  catalog  tied  to  an  automated  order-processing 
system.  This  not  only  made  ordering  simpler  for  their  customers,  but  in  the  first  year  alone  saved  the 
company  one  million  dollars.  What  made  it  possible?  Netscape  CommerceXpert  software.  Today, 
there's  no  telling  what  business  will  break  away  from  the  competition  with  a  Netscape  solution. 
Learn  more  with  a  free  information  packet-call  800-957-9673  or  visit  home.netscape.com/breakaway 
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attention,  the  ecology  of  attention  and 
even  the  neurophysiology  of  attention. 
(I’m  not  quite  sure  what  all  of  these  are, 
but  I  like  the  way  they  sound.) 

In  short,  I’d  like  us  to  pay  attention 
to  the  management  of  attention.  We’re 
kidding  ourselves  if  we  say 
we’re  managing  information 
without  also  managing  atten¬ 
tion.  If  we’re  offering  access  aids 
without  attention  aids,  we’ll 
become,  over  time,  less  relevant 
to  the  real  information  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  organizations. 

We  all  have  a  lot  to  learn 
about  managing  attention,  but  let  me 
suggest  four  words  that  can  serve  as 
starting  points  for  a  dialogue  about  the 
issue.  They  are,  in  no  particular  order, 
medium,  design,  content  and  participa¬ 
tion.  If  any  of  these  words  got  your 
attention,  read  on. 

■  Medium  Look,  I’m  sorry  about  this, 
but  I’m  really  being  very  hypocritical. 
I’m  trying  to  communicate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  attention,  but  I’m  using  plain 
ol’  text — perhaps  the  least  engaging 
medium  of  the  age — to  do  it.  As  an  aca¬ 
demic  and  voracious  reader,  I’m  as  com¬ 
fortable  with  text  as  Visicalc,  another 
relic,  was  with  numbers.  But  we’ve  got 
to  move  beyond  text  and  numbers  as 
the  preferred  media  for  our  information. 
The  alternative  is  as  familiar  as  TV: 
audio  and  video.  What  I  should  be 
doing  is  producing  a  video  on  attention. 
Not  a  talking-head  broadcast,  but  rather 
a  lifelike  story,  play  or  vignette  that 
draws  your  attention  to  the  topic  of 


attention.  In  short,  forget  about  print¬ 
outs,  Web  page  frames  and  clip  art. 
We’ve  all  got  to  become  video  producers 
for  the  information  that  really  matters. 
■  Design  Realistically,  of  course,  not  all 
information  will  be  presented  in  video 
and  audio  stories.  For  the  remainder  we 
need  to  get  much  better  at  information 
design — how  information  looks  on  the 
screen  and  page  and  how  it  draws  your 


attention  to  what’s  important.  The  level 
of  wisdom  about  this  issue  is  primitive 
in  most  companies:  Don’t  use  too  many 
fonts,  graphics  are  good,  use  big  but¬ 
tons  for  the  activities  users  are  most 
likely  to  undertake  and  leave  some 


white  space.  You  could  hire  a  publica¬ 
tions  designer  to  upgrade  your  internal 
information  offerings,  but  most  of  them 
are  largely  focused  on  print  media.  And 
unfortunately,  there  aren’t  many 
schools  where  you  can  learn  about 
online  information  design.  The  good 
news  is  that  some  experts  have  written 
some  good  books  that,  if  properly 
attended  to,  can  radically  upgrade  any¬ 
one’s  information  design  skills.  You  can 
trust  anything  by  Richard  Saul 
Wurman  for  general  information  design 
and  Edward  Tufte  for  quantitative  and 
graphical  information 
■  Content  What  seems  obvious  isn’t. 
The  nature  of  information  content  is  an 
important  factor  in  whether  people  pay 
attention.  But  few  IS  organizations  have 
spent  much  effort  determining  what 
kind  of  content  managers  and  employ¬ 
ees  really  want  and  need.  Peter  Drucker 
has  long  discussed  this  problem,  argu¬ 


ing  that  senior  executives  primarily 
want  information  on  customers,  com¬ 
petitors  and  markets,  but  we  furnish 
them  with  internally  focused  data.  One 
academic  study  found  that  information 
consumers  pay  the  most  attention  to  is 
information  about  people — who’s  join¬ 
ing  and  who’s  leaving  the  organization, 
who’s  rising  and  who’s  falling  and  why. 
Of  course,  this  type  of  information  is  in 


relatively  short  supply  in  most  compa¬ 
nies  (especially  the  leaving  and  falling 
parts).  Maybe  it’s  time  to  review  the 
information  content  you’re  offering.  If 
your  internal  customers  don’t  get  the 
content  they  want  from  you,  they  will 


eventually  find  other  content  providers. 
■  Participation  I  don’t  have  good  data 
on  this,  but  I’m  confident  that  the  single 
most  important  factor  in  attention  man¬ 
agement  is  the  level  of  participation  by 
the  receiver.  I’m  being  a  hypocrite  again; 
here  you  are  as  the  passive  receiver  of 
this  little  article,  and  it’s  difficult  to 
engage  in  the  information  with  that 
kind  of  role. 

If  I’m  really  interested  in  your  atten¬ 
tion,  I’ll  get  you  involved  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  as  an  active  participant.  In  a 
business  school  case  study,  for  example, 
you’re  asked  to  play  the  role  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonist,  and  you’re  more  likely  to  think 
about  the  issues. 

If  I  really  want  your  attention  for  a 
particular  topic,  I’ll  ask  you  to  present 
it  yourself.  Any  teacher  knows  that 
when  you  really  want  to  learn  a  subject, 
you  offer  a  course  in  it.  The  participa¬ 
tion  factor  accounts  for  the  growth  in 
popularity  of  simulations;  the  next  best 
thing  to  being  in  a  business  situation  is 
pretending  to  be  there.  But  you  don’t 
always  have  to  pretend.  If  you  want  to 
get  information  about  manufacturing, 
maybe  you  should  go  work  in  that 
industry  for  a  while. 

If  you  made  it  this  far,  I  guess  I’ve 
kept  your  attention.  Why  not  start 
thinking  about  how  to  get  it  and  keep  it 
for  the  information  you  provide?  BE! 

Thomas  H.  Davenport  is  a  professor  of 
management  information  systems  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Management 
and  director  of  the  Andersen  Consulting 
Institute  for  Strategic  Change.  He  wel¬ 
comes  reader  comments  at  thomas.h. 
davenport@ac.com. 


We're  kidding  ourselves 
if  we  say  we're  managing  information  without 
also  managing  dttGntlOll* 


Information  seems  more  like  dirt  than  money;  it's 
everywhere  you  look,  accumulates  into  piles,  and 
Can  be  difficult  to  turn  into  something  useful. 
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31  local  daily  newspapers  were  facing  fierce  new  competition  for  readers  and  ad 
revenues.  Was  there  a  breakthrough  way  to  deliver  the  news?  We  worked  with  Knight-Ridder  New  Media  to 
help  develop  an  electronic  news  clipping  service,  searchable  classified  ads,  local  sports  and  entertainment  services -all 
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and  Netscape  Enterprise  server  software.  Today,  there's  no  telling  what  business  will  break  away  from  the  competition  with 
a  Netscape  solution.  Learn  more  with  a  free  information  packet-  call  800-957-9673  or  visit  home.netscape.com/breakaway 
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PROCESSOR 


The  world  has  a  new  processor  designed  to  drive 
UNIX  and  Windows  NT.  Built  specifically  for 
mid-range  and  higher  servers,  the  Pentium®  II 
Xeon'  processor  gives  you  the  flexibility  to  run  a 


full  range  of  enterprise  and  Internet  applications  for  your  business. 
It  also  gives  you  the  performance  and  reliability  your  enterprise 
demands.  And  as  your  business  evolves,  you  can  scale  the 
Pentium  II  Xeon  processor  to  four-way  configurations  or  more 
to  meet  increased  performance  needs.  To  discover  what  it  can  do 
for  your  world,  visit  US  on  the  Web.  ►www.intel.com/Pentiumn/Xeon 


Taking  Action  and  Facing  Reaction:  Charged  with 
charting  change  at  Dow  Chemical  were  (from  left  to 
right)  Director  of  IS  Strategy  Bill  Lehrmann,  CIO  David 
Kepler,  Office  Manager  Art  Eberhart  and  change 
management  guru  Bob  Kasprzyk. 


In  less  than  three  years, 

Dow  Chemical  turned  its  IS 
operations  and  strategy  upside 
down  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale 


BY  POLLY  SCHNEIDER 
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CHANGE  MANAGEMENT 

Change  is  about 

WHAT  YOU  LOSE,  NOT 
WHAT  YOU  GAIN.” 

-DAVID  KEPLER,  DOW  CHEMICAL  CIO 

In  the  last  three  years,  Dow  Chemical  Co.  has  shifted 
virtually  every  aspect  of  its  IS  department:  organiza¬ 
tion,  jobs,  technology  and  processes.  The  goal  was  to 
make  Dow  a  leaner,  meaner,  more  savvy  global  com¬ 
petitor;  to  do  that  meant  leaving  behind  some  of  the 
old  ways  in  which  Dow  traditionally  conducted  busi¬ 
ness.  Hence,  the  importance  of  David  Kepler's  phi¬ 
losophy  on  change. 

Kepler  became  Dow's  first  CIO  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  though  he's  been  part  of  Dow's  IS  organi¬ 
zation  since  Gerald  Ford  was  president.  Even  before 
his  promotion,  he  played  a  leading  role  in  an  ambi- 


THE  DAY  WILL  COME  WHEN  YOU'RE  ASKED 
to  lead  the  IT  department  or  your  com¬ 
pany — or  both — through  a  wrenching 
change.  Find  out  how  Dow  Chemical  tack¬ 
led  not  one,  not  two,  but  three  such  transi¬ 
tions  at  once.  You'll  also  learn 

►  How  to  sell  change  to  your  organization 

►  Why  moving  fast  makes  change  easier 

►  How  a  transition  team  can  help  IS  stay 
on  track  during  the  upheaval 


tious  three-year  IS  reengineering  effort. 
In  all,  it  covered  three  crucial  areas,  any 


one  of  which  would  weaken  a  CIO's 


knees.  First,  Kepler  and  his  team  stand¬ 
ardized  on  a  global  desktop.  Second, 
they  consolidated  roughly  70  IS  applica¬ 
tion-development  sites  into  4  and 


35  mainframe  centers  into  3.  Third,  to  make  the  con¬ 
solidation  work,  they  established  outsourcing  rela¬ 
tionships,  one  with  Andersen  Consulting  dubbed  "the 
Alliance,"  as  well  as  several  with  other  companies. 
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“We  bit  off  about  as  much  as  we  could  chew,” 
admits  Kepler  in  retrospect.  But  he  survived  to  tell 
the  story  of  what  it  takes  to  succeed  at  change:  the 
ability  to  acknowledge  concern  and  discontent  but 
at  the  same  time  urgently  nudging  employees 
toward  an  unwavering  goal. 

Chemical  Reaction 

Change  began  brewing  at  Dow  in  the  early  ’90s, 
when  the  leaders  of  the  Midland,  Mich. -based 
company  realized  that  advances  in  technology 
were  catapulting  the  chemical  industry  into  a 
global  business.  (Half  of  both  Dow’s  sales  and  its 
43,000  employees  are  outside  the  United  States.) 
It  would  be  easier  to  market  its  products  around 
the  world — products  as  wide  ranging  as  Sty¬ 
rofoam  insulation,  resins,  plastics,  agricultural 
products,  solvents,  the  chlorides  that  go  into  deic¬ 
ing  compounds  and  the  chlorine  used  to  make 
guitar  strings  and  parachutes.  But  what  Dow 
could  do,  competitors  could  do.  As  a  first  step 
toward  reshaping  its  diverse  business  portfolio, 
Dow  sold  all  divisions  in  which  it  was  not  a  mar¬ 
ket  leader.  (Today,  $20  billion  Dow  is  second  in 
the  U.S.  chemical  industry,  behind  $40  billion 
DuPont  Co.,  and  is  the  fifth  largest  chemical  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world.) 

To  support  this  global 
charge,  Dow  executives 
decided  to  move  from 
regional  to  centralized 
management.  Most 
products  are  now  sup¬ 
plied  and  priced  glob¬ 
ally,  and  every  business 
unit  operates  under 
global  sales  targets.  To 
support  Dow’s  reorgan¬ 
ization,  Kepler  says,  IS  needed  to  become  more  effi¬ 
cient  internally  and  thus  bring  more  value  to  Dow’s 
employees,  whom  he  calls  “business  partners.” 

The  reorganization  was  hampered,  though,  by 
a  slew  of  mainframe-based,  home-grown  systems 
in  every  location,  none  of  which  could  talk  to  each 
other  or  provide  a  global  view  of  the  business.  In 
1990,  Dow  had  already  chosen  SAP/R2  as  its  enter¬ 
prise  software  package  and  so,  as  part  of  its  reengi¬ 
neering,  IS  put  together  a  PC  specification  that 
would  eventually  be  replicated  everywhere  to  pro¬ 
vide  both  enterprise  access  from  the  desktop  and 
easier  technical  support. 

In  1994,  the  company  began  benchmarking  its 
application  development  processes.  In  a  nutshell, 
IS  was  not  completing  development  projects  fast 
enough  and  had  a  dearth  of  skilled  staff  to  support 
the  new  technologies  it  wanted  to  implement.  “In 
addition  to  needing  to  manage  bigger,  more  com¬ 
plex  projects,  and  a  lot  of  them,  we  also  needed  to 
deal  with  the  transition  to  a  client/server  platform,” 


says  Bill  Lehrmann,  director  of  IS  strategy  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  Dow,  who  works  on  the  Alliance  team. 

A  team  of  IS  and  business  leaders  met  to  draft 
performance  goals,  which  included  reducing  inter¬ 
nal  time-to-market  by  40  percent  and  improving 
productivity  by  30  percent  over  the  three  years 
from  1997  to  1999.  In  order  to  achieve  these  goals 
and  meet  the  rising  project  demand,  Dow  decided 
it  needed  an  outsourcing  partner.  By  teaming  with 
Andersen,  Dow  could  draw  on  the  consulting  firm’s 
rigorous  application  development  methodology 
and  its  steady  pool  of  technical  experts. 

Kepler  stands  by  the  decision  to  pursue  the  stan¬ 
dardization,  the  consolidation  and  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  simultaneously:  “Standardization  helps  you 
consolidate  because  you  now  have  a  common  plat¬ 
form  to  operate  from.  Likewise,  when  you  up  the 
scale  of  your  projects,  you  need  to  bring  in  exper¬ 
tise  from  the  outside.”  But  to  pull  it  off,  the  IS  lead¬ 
ership  had  to  convince  both  the  company  and  IS 
that  the  disruptions  would  pay  off. 
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location,  explaining  how  a  stand¬ 
ard  PC  would  allow  Dow  to  share 
information  globally.  Even  so,  it 
wasn’t  until  the  machines  were  on 
people’s  desks  that  they  began  to 
see  the  benefits — a  survey  taken 
immediately  after  the  installation 
revealed  90  percent  of  users  were 
pleased  with  the  PCs.  “People 
become  worried  about  the  future 
until  they  sit  in  it,”  Kepler  remarks. 

However,  the  upheaval  result¬ 
ing  from  the  formation  of  the 
Alliance — a  600-person  organi¬ 
zation  comprising  Dow  and 
Andersen  staff — would  prove  to 
be  a  bigger  headache  for  the  tra¬ 
ditionally  insular  Dow.  Today, 
roughly  half  of  IS,  an  operation 
with  an  annual  budget  of  $400 
million,  is  part  of  the  Alliance 
partnership.  (Dow  has  other  out- 


Seiling  Change 

One  of  Dow’s  first  challenges  was  rolling  out  the 
new  Pentium-based  PCs.  Getting  people  to  give  up 
familiar  data  access  methods  was  not  easy,  but  IS 
hoped  that  a  successful  project  would  pave  the  way 
for  the  other  changes  planned.  To  placate  a  work¬ 
force  skeptical  of  IS’s  capabilities,  the  team  wanted 
to  roll  out  the  machines  quickly — 30,000  were 
installed  in  1 1  months — and  involve  senior  leaders 
in  the  discussion.  Bob  Kasprzyk,  Dow’s  director  of 
executive  development  in  human  resources  and  res¬ 
ident  change  management  guru,  recalls  how  in  one 
quarterly  company  broadcast,  President  and  CEO 
William  Stavropoulos  jumped  in  when  a  naysayer 
called  in  to  complain:  “He  really  explained  it  per¬ 
fectly,  [saying]  that  we  were  investing  in  our  future.” 

“This  was  one  of  our  first  opportunities  to  look 
and  act  as  a  global  unit,  so  we  put  in  significant  effort 
trying  to  have  a  very  proactive  relationship,”  explains 
Art  Eberhart,  one  of  the  office  managers  who  works 
on  the  Alliance  team.  After  the  discussions  with  senior 
leaders,  IS  met  individually  with  employees  in  each 


sntinuum  of  Change 


Dow  Chemical  formu¬ 
lates  a  global  strategy, 
jettisoning  low-volume 
product  lines  and  cen¬ 
tralizing  management 
worldwide;  its  SAP 
implementation  begins. 


IS  develops  its  plan  to 
improve  productivity 
and  support  the  global 
business  structure. 


To  support  common 
access  to  the  enterprise 
system,  IS  designs  a 
standard  PC  configura¬ 
tion;  at  year-end,  instal¬ 
lation  of  30,000 
machines  begins  (and  is 
completed  in  1996). 
Kepler  and  other  IS 
leaders  begin  to  develop 
the  Alliance  concept. 


Three  big  steps:  The 
Alliance  contract 
begins,  construction  of 
new  application  devel¬ 
opment  starts  and  IS 
undergoes  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  Later  in  the  year 
the  last  PCs  are 
installed. 


The  Alliance  structure  is 
fully  in  place. 


SAP  implementation  is 
completed. 
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sourcing  relationships  with  Microsoft  Corp.,  MCI 
Communications  Corp.,  IBM  Corp.,  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  and  Comdisco  Inc.  that  don’t  fall 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Alliance.)  But  in  spring  1996, 
the  IS  staff  was  facing  major  life  disruptions:  120 
people  were  asked  to  join  Andersen  Consulting, 
and  the  rest  were  assigned  new  job  roles  and,  in 
some  cases,  relocated  to  one  of  four  application 
development  centers  (in  Houston,  Midland, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  and  the  Detroit  suburb  of 
Southfield).  Out  of  1,000  IS  Alliance  positions, 
some  300  were  eliminated  altogether;  those 
employees  had  the  option  of  seeking  non-IS  posi¬ 
tions  at  Dow  or  accepting  severance  packages. 
Only  2  of  the  120  people  offered  jobs  with 
Andersen  Consulting  turned  them  down,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  some  50  or  so  more  on  the  remaining  staff 
of  580  left,  primarily  because  of  relocation  issues. 

Early  on,  IS  employees  feared  that  Dow  would 
outsource  the  entire  IS  department  and  viewed 
Andersen  as  another  body  shop  coming  in  to  “pick 
over  projects,”  Eberhart  recalls.  Part  of  the  accep¬ 
tance,  he  says,  came  from  encouraging  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  decisions  from  the  staff.  For  instance, 
every  member  of  the  IS  staff  helped  define  the  new 
project  methodology,  now  in  its  third  version. 

But  first,  IS  needed  to  assuage  fears  by  educat¬ 
ing  the  troops,  starting  with  the  15  core  leaders  of 
the  Alliance  and  continuing  on  down  the  IS  food 
chain — sessions  that  Kepler  calls  “communicating 
the  why.”  The  message:  The  Alliance  would 
improve  quality  in  projects  and  allow  Dow  to  ramp 
up  to  new  technologies.  “You  constantly  have  to 
reinforce  with  people  why  they’re  changing  and 
what’s  in  it  for  them,”  affirms  Stavropoulos. 

Outside  IS,  concerns  were  just  as  great.  Dow 
employees  were  not  only  facing  potential  service 
glitches  during  the  reorganization  but  also  new 
procedures  and  lines  of  communications.  Eberhart 
surmises  that  one  of  the  biggest  fears  was  loss  of 
control  and  support  as  IS  pulled  out  of  the  local 
sites.  IS  had  to  push  the  message  that  centralizing 
support  and  development  would  result  in  lower 
costs  and,  ultimately,  better  support  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  units.  Business  managers  also  balked  at  hav¬ 
ing  a  new  series  of  checkpoints  for  measuring  a 
project’s  business  value — a  dramatic  change  from 
the  past,  when  projects  were  approved  largely  upon 
the  department’s  ability  to  fund  them. 

IS  engaged  in  a  six-month  battery  of  communi¬ 
cations — three  months  before  the  Alliance  contract 
began  in  March  1996,  and  three  months  after — 
that  included  global  e-mail  and  satellite  broadcasts, 
Q  and  A  sessions  and  a  hotline  desk  staffed  several 
hours  a  day  by  senior  Alliance  managers.  Winning 
support  from  Dow’s  executive  team  was  also  crit¬ 
ical.  Starting  two  years  ago,  Kepler  began  holding 
quarterly  meetings  with  senior  management  to  dis¬ 
cuss  how  the  changes  would  affect  the  various 


departments  and  to  get  feedback.  Lehrmann 
observes  that  Kepler  “has  outstanding  communi¬ 
cation  skills  and  enjoys  interacting  with  folks  in  the 
organization,”  which  helped  greatly. 

Those  who  work  closely  with  Kepler  say  he  was 
constantly  in  front  of  the  company,  selling  the  strat¬ 
egy  and  ironing  out  problems.  “He  is  a  charismatic, 
open  leader  and  is  very  visible,”  Lehrmann  notes. 
“He’ll  get  into  a  dialogue  on  any  topic  with  any¬ 
one  at  any  time.”  Kepler’s  ability  to  act  quickly  and 
look  forward  has  also  helped  him  lead  change, 
according  to  Jim  Sutter,  senior  partner  at  Peer 
Consulting  Group  in  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  who 
served  as  a  CIO  advisor  to  Dow  in  1997.  “He 
doesn’t  give  lengthy  meetings.  He  moves  quickly 
from  one  issue  to  the  next  and  tries  to  avoid  unnec¬ 
essary  bureaucracy.” 
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Managing  Chaos 

It  was  important,  however,  to  keep  momentum 
moving  forward,  as  Kepler’s  team  encountered  resis¬ 
tance  at  almost  every  step.  To  survive  the  yearlong 
transition  to  the  Alliance,  IS  enlisted  Kasprzyk’s  help 
in  designing  a  formal  process  for  change  manage¬ 
ment.  Drawing  from  Dow’s  past  experiences  and 
input  from  consulting  partners,  the  process  pro¬ 
motes  five  principles:  assessing  employees’  change 
readiness,  building  a  transition  team,  developing  a 
communications  strategy,  working  with  stakehold¬ 
ers  and  identifying  change  leaders. 

According  to  Lehrmann,  creating  a  transition 
team  of  eight  full-time  members  in  Midland  was  crit¬ 
ical  for  IS  to  maintain  support  of  its  ongoing  pro¬ 
jects.  First,  all  employees  met  with  their  supervisors 
to  designate  their  top  two  job  choices  in  the  new 


organization.  The  success  rate  was  high,  with  80 
percent  of  the  staff  getting  their  first  or  second 
choice,  according  to  Warren  Watkins,  a  Detroit- 
based  partner  with  Andersen  Consulting  who  helped 
Kepler  create  the  Alliance.  Even  so,  Watkins  says, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  resistance  to  the  change 
within  IS. 

As  soon  as  the  roles  were  assigned,  the  leadership 
focused  on  building  the  application  development 
centers  (Southfield  and  Houston  were  built  from 
scratch)  and  getting  people  into  their  new  positions 
as  quickly  as  possible,  which  Kepler  made  a  prior¬ 
ity  to  help  quell  transi¬ 
tion  anxiety.  “It  was  less 
painful  because  we  did 
it  fast,”  agrees  Melanie 
Kalmar-Diment,  a  lead 


Five  Steps:  IS  enlisted  the  help  of 
change  management  expert  Bob 
Kasprzyk,  who  set  up  five  principles 
for  managing  change,  from  assessing 
readiness  to  identifying  leaders. 
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Introducing  Toshiba’s  new  Equiurrf 
7100  series  with  the  Intel  Pentium5  II 
processor.  Built  into 
this  new  series  is 
a  unique  Instant 
Access  door  that 
lets  you  reach 
the  motherboard 
through  the  side 
of  the  chassis.  No  other  compu¬ 
ter  maker  has  anything  like 


Just  give  us  your  list. 

We  can  custom-configure 
desktops  to  your  exact  specs 
of  memory,  processor 
and  depth  of  features. 
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that  without 

removing  the  monitor,  this  new  patent-pending 
design  lets  you  replace  the  motherboard  in  30 
seconds!  Get  in,  get  out,  get  back  to  work.  This 
modular  design  is  just  one  more  example  of  how 
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ard  in  30  seconds, 
crm  other  miracles . 


seriously.  Other  examples? 
Flexibility  in  any  working 


An  in-depth,  built-in 
Expert  Intelligent  Help 
System  solves  user 
problems  on  the  spot 

Automatically  or  tutoriaiiy.  environment — your  Equium 


can  operate  as  a  traditional  desktop,  a  vertical 
tower,  or  as  a  wall-mounted  unit  for  any  wall  or 


Toshiba  is 
taking  the 
desktop 


Limited  workspace  ?  Meet  the  first 
computers  to  function  as  desktops, 
towers,  even  wall-mounted  units. 


cubicle.  Consistency  of  components  means  these 

systems  share  parts,  so  you  can  cut 

As  for  qualification?  Test  one, 
and  you've  tested  them  all.  qUaliliCatiOn 

times.  They  even  feature  a  self- 
fixing  Expert  Intelligent  Help 
System  to  reduce  calls  to  your 
help  desk.  The  most  flexible, 
cost-efficient  corporate  PCs 
on  the  market.  They’re  not 
miracles.  They’re  Toshibas. 

For  more  details,  give  us  a  click  at 
www.toshiba.com,  or  simply  call  us 
toll-free  today  at  1-800-TOSHIBA. 


Custom  Configuration  Options  for 
7100  Series: 


Intel  Pentium®  II  processor,  350MHz,  400MHz  or  450MHz 
512KB  cache** 

32MB,  64MB  or  128MB  SDRAM 

3GB,  4GB,  6GB,  8GB  or  10GB  HDD 

32X,  DVD-ROM  or  none 

3.5",  1.44MB  FDD  or  none 

Intel  EtherExpress™  PRO/IOOB,  Integrated  3Com™ 
Fast  EtherLink®  XL  10/100  PCI  TX  or  none 

Expert  Intelligence  Help  System** 

Intel  LANDesk®  Client  Manager** 

DMI  2.0‘* 

Security  features:  chassis  intrusion  alert  and 
password  protection** 

Windows®  98,  Windows  95  or  Windows  NT® 

3-year  limited  warranty,  1st  year  on  site** 

Optional  TekBright  monitors  (15",  17") 
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CHANGE  MANAGEMENT 


application  specialist  who  moved  from  Midland  to 
the  Southfield  office  just  one  month  after  receiving 
her  assignment. 

In  the  beginning,  issues  popped  up  regularly.  One 
of  the  thorniest  revolved  around  people  moving 
from  offices  to  an  open-cubicle  workspace  that  exec¬ 
utives  deemed  the  team  structure  required.  Also,  in 
the  past  Dow’s  IS  staff  moved  to  be  near  projects; 
today  people  remain  on  the  same  team  and  project 
work  comes  to  them.  The  benefit:  Teams  have  a 
steady  flow  of  work  because  they’re  taking  on  mul¬ 
tiple  projects  at  once,  Lehrmann  says.  Team  mem¬ 
bers  can  also  refine  a  skill  set  rather  than  change 
gears  with  each  new  project. 

Looking  back,  Kepler  says  he  regrets  taking  on 
too  many  new  projects  and  not  devoting  more  full¬ 
time  people  to  the  transition.  The  transition  was 
slated  for  completion  by  the  end  of  1996,  but  build¬ 
ing  the  centers  dragged  into  1997.  This  delayed  by 
two  months  most  of  the  100  ongoing  IS  projects, 
including  a  series  of  high-priority  SAP  reporting 
tools.  Managers  were  overloaded  and  stressed  out, 
and  morale  was  at  an  all-time  low. 

“It  was  difficult  to  maintain  a  positive  attitude,” 
Lehrmann  recalls.  Kepler  chalks  it  up  to  experience: 
“Some  say  the  ability  for  people  to  absorb  change  is 
like  a  sponge.  Once  a  sponge  is  full,  you  can’t  add 
more  water.  You  need  to  make  sure  that  you  focus 
on  helping  people  get  through  the  major  changes  and 
don’t  add  activity  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.” 

Management  left  most  of  the 
lower  and  midlevel  IS  workers 
out  of  the  loop,  and  that  ruffled  a 
lot  of  feathers. 


During  the  stress  of  keeping  all  these  balls  in  the  air, 
Kepler  kept  a  sense  of  humor.  “We  were  in  a  stretch 
period  when  we  needed  more  staff  for  the  Alliance 
quickly.  I  took  a  bet  with  Dave  about  when  we  could 
bring  these  people  in,”  Eberhart  recalls.  Kepler  chal¬ 
lenged  him:  If  Eberhart  could  bring  in  10  people  in  8 
weeks,  Kepler  would  wear  a  clown  suit  to  work. 
Eberhart  didn’t  pull  it  off,  and  consequently,  he  ended 
up  wearing  the  clown  suit  to  work  himself. 

We  Don't  Need  No  Consensus 

Change  is  looking  better  by  the  day  at  Dow:  PC 
costs  are  down  by  30  percent  since  the  standardized 
desktop  was  installed  and  applications  are  being 
developed  20  percent  faster  than  before.  Adopting 
standard  technology  and  processes  and  surviving 
rapid  change  will  give  Dow  an  edge  as  it  acquires 
new  businesses  and  markets.  Even  better,  notes 
Andersen’s  Watkins,  “There  is  a  clear  recognition  at 


the  executive  level  that  the  investments  they  made 
are  paying  off.” 

Yet  moving  fast  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  misun¬ 
derstanding.  Dow  employees  are  still  struggling  with 
the  business-value  checkpoints  for  projects,  and 
Kepler  acknowledges  not  spending  enough  time  at 
the  beginning  educating  managers  about  several 
issues,  including  checkpoints.  While  Kalmar-Diment 
says  that  Kepler’s  leadership  is  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  the  IS  organization  has  become  more  efficient, 
she  still  thinks  management  left  most  of  the  lower 
and  midlevel  IS  workers  out  of  the  loop:  “[Kepler] 
is  a  decision  maker  based  on  fact  and  intuition,  not 
consensus  building.”  She  recalls  that  little  things, 
such  as  pigeonholing  employees  into  generic  job 
titles,  ruffled  a  lot  of  feathers. 

Kepler  admits  that  it  wasn’t  a  democracy.  “During 
the  transition,  we  were  not  looking  for  input  from 
all  parts  of  the  organization,”  he  says.  “Most  peo¬ 
ple  weren’t  looking  for  change.”  Because  Andersen’s 
processes  were  so  different  from  Dow’s,  Eberhart 
defends  the  process:  “It  would  have  been  too  hard 
to  get  consensus.” 

However,  veering  from  Dow’s  culture  of  con¬ 
sensus-based  decision  making — what  Sutter 
believes  is  the  company’s  strength — to  one  in 
which  a  select  few  at  the  top  make  the  major  deci¬ 
sions  has  made  change  management  a  lot  harder. 
To  help  boost  satisfaction  among  Dow  employees, 
which  was  low  in  1997,  IS  plans  to  conduct  more 
frequent  and  targeted  satisfaction  surveys  and  edu¬ 
cate  Dow  employees  better  about  working  with 
the  Alliance. 

Within  the  IS  department,  Eberhart  says  that  com¬ 
pared  with  two  years  ago,  “we’ve  moved  from  a  neg¬ 
ative  2  to  7  on  the  positive  side”  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10. 
In  a  recent  IS  employee  opinion  survey,  75  percent 
of  the  staff  said  they  felt  good  about  the  value  of  their 
work  and  overall  were  happy  in  their  jobs. 

Kepler  may  be  right.  A  full  democracy  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  an  organization  the  size  of  Dow.  Throughout 
the  process,  change  leaders  have  to  make  the  tough 
calls  but  still  be  able  to  recognize  when,  in  Kepler’s 
words,  “the  sponge  is  full.”  Dow  pulled  it  off 
because  Kepler  insisted  that  the  changes  happen  fast 
so  people  could  participate  in  the  future  rather  than 
stew  in  anticipation.  Kepler  and  his  team  also 
remained  visible  spokespeople  for  change,  selling 
the  cause  and  sticking  to  a  plan. 

In  his  final  words  of  advice  to  future  change  war¬ 
riors,  Kepler  recommends  checking  your  ego  at  the 
door:  “In  the  end  you  need  to  make  the  right  deci¬ 
sions  for  your  company  for  the  long  term,  under¬ 
stand  how  those  decisions  will  impact  the  people  in 
the  organization  and  not  worry  too  much  about  the 
personal  consequences.”  EEI 


Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  can  be  reached  at 
pschneider@cio.com. 
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More  than  6,000  sites  in 
62  countries 


For  over  2,000,000  employees 
who  need  help,  the  world's 
largest  corporations 


Remedy  Corporation,  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  enterprise 
help  desk  solutions,  is  the  best  call 
to  manage  IT  organizations  world¬ 
wide.  Remedy  delivers  unequaled 
ROI  with  comprehensive  solutions 
that  automate  IT  and  many  internal 
business  processes — dramatically 
increasing  employee  productivity  and 
customer  satisfaction.  See  how  much 
Remedy  can  help  simplify  your  business 
processes  at  www.remedy.com. 


Identifying  the  key  IS  roles  of  the 
future  is  easy.  Filling  them — now, 
that’s  the  trick. 
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EMEMBER  CAPTAIN  MARVEL? 


Whenever  young  Billy  Batson 


uttered  the  magic  word 


shazam ,  he  was  transformed  into  a  hero  with  the 


wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  strength  of  Hercules 


and  the  stamina  of  Atlas,  among  others.  The 


ultimate  composite  crime  fighter,  Captain 


Marvel  was  invulnerable  to  any  foe.  What  does 


Reader  ROI 


Read  this  story  to  learn 

►  The  key  IS  skill  sets  for 
the  next  decade 

►  How  to  assess  future 
business  needs  against 
current  IS  skills 

►  Unique  ways  to  train 
employees  today  for 
the  roles  they'll  play 
tomorrow 


this  have  to  do  with  CIOs? 


Well,  as  time  goes  on, 


you’re  going  to  wish  you 


had  superpowers. 
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The  IS  organization  of  the  future  looks  a 
lot  like  Captain  Marvel.  IS  in  the 
post-Y2K  world  will 
be  required  to  excel 
in  a  variety  of  new 
roles — to  anticipate 
(not  just  react  to) 
business  change, 
manage  multi- 

/ 
l 
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wim¬ 


ple  technologies  and  tasks 
and  work  ever  more  closely 
with  business  partners. 
Dedicated  systems  integra¬ 
tors,  network  troubleshoot¬ 
ers  and  applications  devel¬ 
opers  are  important,  but 
CIOs  will  need  multifaceted 
staffers  who  incorporate  the 
perspective  of  a  psychologist, 
the  creativity  of  an  archi¬ 
tect  and  the  agility  of  an 
athlete. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  magic  words  to 
summon  this  ultimate  composite  IS  hero.  CIOs 


units.  In  this  new  environment,  GartnerGroup 
Inc.,  the  Stamford,  Conn. -based  think  tank,  pre¬ 
dicts  a  five-year  evolution  in  the  skills  IS  organi¬ 
zations  will  emphasize.  Currently,  IS  depart¬ 
ments  spend  65  percent  of  their  recruiting 
efforts  on  finding  folks  with  technical  skills, 
while  they  spend  35  percent  of  the  time 
looking  for  business  and  IT  management 
skills,  says  Diane  Tunick  Morello,  research 
director  focusing  on  business  management  in 
Gartner’s  IT  Research  Group.  By  2003,  those 
percentages  will  shift.  At  the  same  time,  she  says, 
60  percent  of  all  companies  will  use  an  exter¬ 
nally  sourced  workforce  to  do  50  percent  of  all 
IT  activity.  So  which  role  will  IS  play?  The  answer: 
all  of  them. 

Analysts  at  Stamford,  Conn. -based  Meta 
Group  Inc.  have  researched  the  strategic  direc¬ 
tions  of  several  companies  and  brainstormed 
about  what  types  of  IS  workers  will  be  necessary 
to  implement  those  strategies.  “There  will  be  no 
more  ‘your  job  is  this,’”  says  Toby  Younis,  vice 
president  of  Meta’s  Executive  Council.  “IS  organ¬ 
izations  will  need  fluidity,  agility  and  creativity.” 
Following  is  Meta’s  list  of  future  IS  roles.  Not 
every  IS  worker  will  play  each  of  these  roles,  but 
each  IS  organization  should  offer  the  full  cast: 

■  The  Engineer  takes  a  systematic  approach  to 
problem  analysis  and  resolution; 

■  The  Urban  Planner  builds  an  organic,  scaleable 
IT  infrastructure  around  a  sound  IT  strategy; 


"We  can  look  at  skill  gaps  and  identify  the  most  important  areas  for  us  toe 


must  fill  these  new  roles  the  hard  way,  either  by 
developing  or  recruiting  staff.  Whatever  the 
choice  — build  or  buy — competition  for  people  to 
fill  these  new  roles  will  be  fierce,  and  you  must 
begin  to  visualize  the  IS  organization  of  tomorrow 
by  taking  stock  of  skill  levels  and  gaps  today.  CIO 
spoke  to  analysts  who  are  envisioning  this  brave 
new  world  and  CIOs  who  are  already  inhabit  it 
for  their  perspectives  on  who’ll  be  working  for 
you  in  five  years. 

New  Rules, 

New  Roles 

It  doesn’t  take  a  Nostradamus  to  predict  that  over 
the  next  three  to  five  years,  businesses  will  expand 
their  global  reach.  Information  technology — 
already  critical  to  core  business  processes — will 
be  deployed  and  managed  less  by  corporate  IT 
organizations  and  more  by  individual  business 


■  The  Architect  combines  science  and  art  to  turn 
a  foundation  of  corporate  principles  into  an  eye¬ 
pleasing  IT  organization; 

■  The  Psychologist  specializes  in  understanding  the 
unique  needs  and  bridging  the  communication 
gaps  of  divergent  business  cultures; 

■  The  Soccer  Player  responds  to  challenges  within 
the  flow  of  the  game  (as  opposed  to  the  American 
football  player,  who  must  stop  and  regroup  after 
every  play). 

Forrester  Research  Inc.  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
has  a  similar  take  on  the  ensemble  IS,  predicting 
the  rise  of  what  it  calls  the  “Catalytic  IT 
Organization,”  which  avoids  the  “may  I  take 
your  order”  IT  model  in  favor  of  a  more  proac¬ 
tive  role,  using  IT  as  a  catalyst  to  achieve  tangible 
business  results.  Within  these  catalytic  IT  organi¬ 
zations,  staffers  will  have  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  company’s  business;  they’ll  do  what’s  right  for 
the  whole  firm  (as  opposed  to  what’s  right  just  for 
IS),  and  they’ll  gauge  success  with  business- 
focused  metrics.  In  this  organization,  Forrester 
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researchers  identify  four  roles  IS  work¬ 
ers  will  play: 

■  The  Marine  fills  a  leadership  void, 
taking  charge  to  solve  crises  or  capi¬ 
talize  on  opportunities; 

■  The  Inventor  works  behind  the 
scenes  to  envision  and  craft  new  solu¬ 
tions  to  business  opportunities; 

■  The  Ambassador  bridges  gaps 
between  IT  and  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  seeking  consensus  on  critical 
and  divisive  issues; 

■  The  Professor  has  deep  technical 
knowledge  and  experience  and  lends 
guidance  to  business  managers 
wrestling  with  technology  issues. 

“I’m  not  sure  this  [mind-set]  is 
something  everyone  is  pursuing,  but  it 
should  be  a  beacon  for  IT  groups,” 
says  Ron  Shevlin,  Forrester’s  senior 
analyst  in  charge  of  leadership  strate¬ 
gies.  “There  are  still  plenty  of  IT  organ¬ 
izations  that  consider  themselves  ser¬ 
vice  groups,  but  the  truly  successful  IT 
groups  [have  moved]  past  the  service 
mind-set.” 

So  should  CIOs  rush  out  and 
replace  their  networkers,  database 
managers  and  ERP  specialists  with  soldiers,  teach¬ 
ers  and  diplomats?  Not  at  all.  The  roles  detailed 
above  aren’t  so  much  skills  as  they  are  mind-sets — 

new  approaches  to 
fulfilling  the  non¬ 
technical  demands 
placed  on  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  when  they 
venture  out  into  the 
enterprise.  To  meet  these  demands,  forward- 
thinking  CIOs  are  already  developing  people  pro¬ 
ficient  in  three  key  skill  sets  that  help  prepare  IS 
personnel  to  play  these  new  roles: 

■  Project  management:  the  ability  to  apply  a  con¬ 
sistent,  structured  methodology  to  application 
development  and  system  implementations  (see 
“Are  You  Running  Out  of  Time?”  C/O,  Oct.  15, 
1997,  a  special  report  on  project  management). 
With  project  management  skills,  IS  staff  can  play 
the  part  of  engineer  or  marine,  as  detailed  above. 

■  Consulting  skills:  the  soft  stuff — communication 
skills,  relationship  management,  the  ability  to 
identify  and  meet  users’  needs  (see  “The  Missing 
Piece,”  CIO ,  Dec.  1, 1996).  As  an  internal  con¬ 
sultant,  an  IS  professional  can  be  the  communi¬ 
cator  and  relationship  manager  needed  to  fill  the 
psychologist  and  ambassador  roles. 

■  Business  acumen:  knowledge  not  just  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  business  or  industry  but  of  the  business  lan¬ 
guage — budgets,  forecasts  and  financial  state¬ 
ments  (see  just  about  any  issue  of  CIO).  IS 


Be  Prepared 


beef  up. "-DAN  DIXON 


Beyond  the  inherent  challenges  of  identifying  and 
filling  new  IS  roles ,  there  are  some  obstacles  for  CIOs 
to  consider  before  sprinting  headlong  into  the  future 

■  Underperformers  need  not  apply.  If  IS  has  been  chronically  late  or  over  budget  on 
projects,  forget  it.  You  need  good  credentials  with  the  old  IS  roles  before  you  can  get 
your  business  partners  to  support  your  pursuit  of  new  ones. 

■  Uh...we  both  want  this,  right?  Don't  just  tell  your  business  partners  you're  adopt¬ 
ing  higher-level  skills;  make  sure  they  want  them.  If  your  company  is  happy  with  an 
order-taking  IS  department,  you're  going  to  have  a  hard  time  convincing  people  that 
they  need  psychologists  or  soccer  players. 

■  Hello,  goodbye.  Two  problems  with  migrating  your  IS  staff  to  new  roles:  First,  some 
of  your  employees  may  not  want  or  be  able  to  make  the  move;  second,  once  you've 
boosted  your  people's  skills,  you've  also  increased  their  marketability.  Either  way,  you 
lose  staff.  Prepare  for  attrition. 

■  You're  not  alone.  There  are  a  million  CIOs  in  the  naked  city,  and  every  one  of  them  is 

facing  the  same  pressures  and  competing  for  the  same  skills.  The  bad  news  is  that 
when  the  destination  is  the  future,  you're  running  in  a  pack.  The  good  news:  One  of  you 
has  to  get  there  first.  Might  as  well  be  you.  -T.  Field 


staffers,  like  CIOs,  must  understand  their  core 
business  before  they  can  respond  to  business 
change  a  la  the  inventor  or  the  soccer  player. 

To  Thine  Own 


Business  Be  True 


Those  are  the  skills.  Who’s 
putting  them  into  place ? 

Where  are  the  budding 
superheroes ?  Here  are 
glimpses  into  several  com¬ 
panies  hoping  for  strength, 
wisdom  and  stamina. 

Corning  Inc.  At  the  Corning,  N.Y.-based 
manufacturer  of  everything  from  auto 
emissions  controls  to  fiber  optics,  CIO  Bob 
Gilchrist  strives  to  keep  his  IT  strategy  in 
lock  step  with  Coming’s  corporate  plan¬ 
ning  cycle.  Along  with  other  senior 
Corning  executives,  Gilchrist  plans  one 
year  ahead  for  business  needs  and  then 
predicts  the  demands  on  IT,  depending 
on  the  component.  He  can  predict  the 
need  for  technology  any¬ 
where  from  six  months  to 
two  years  out,  depending 
on  the  stability  of  the  tech- 
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ABOUT  YOUR  APPLICATIONS  ISN'T 


i' 


their  respective  hoiders. 


Knowing  exactly  what  your  applications  are 
doing  is  often  half  the  battle  of  managing  them. 
With  ETEWatch'-’  from  Candle,  you  can  not  only 
monitor  application  activity,  but  you  can  track  actual 
application  response  time  for  each  client  on  the 
network.  This  way,  you  know  exactly  what  your 
applications  are  up  to.  You  know  exactly  what  your 
users  are  up  to.  You  are,  quite  simply,  in  control. 

For  more  information  or  a  free  CD  featuring  demos 
of  ETEWatch  and  other  Candle  application  solutions, 
visit  www.candle.com/ads/zap  or  call  1-800-372-2218. 
We'll  help  get  the  information  you  need,  whatever 
it  takes. 

♦Candle' 

See  what  your  applications  can  dol“ 


COVER  STORY:  THE  I.S.  ORGANIZATION 


nology,  but  forecasting  the  need  for  skills  goes  out 
two  to  three  years  because,  Gilchrist  says,  “we  try 
to  be  a  little  more  stable  with  the  people  require¬ 
ment.”  Currently — no  surprise  here — Gilchrist 
foresees  a  greater  need  for  project  management 


those  functions  from  entry-  to  high-level  positions. 
It  now  specifies  21  core  competencies  (on  which 
all  IS  employees  assess  themselves,  with  manage¬ 
ment  including  another  11  competencies  and 
architects  adding  10  on  top  of  that)  associated 


"I  find  it  easier  to  take  someone  with  the  IT  discipline  and 
educate  them  in  the  key  aspects  of  the  business/'  -scon  dinsdale 


skills.  Toward  this  end,  Gilchrist  set  up  a  program 
to  teach  project  management  discipline  at 
Corning.  He’s  hiring  people  with  certified  project 
management  skills  to  share  their  expertise  with 
current  IS  employees.  The  goal,  Gilchrist  says,  is 
that  as  Coming’s  business  starts  to  demand  more 
project-centric  IS  support,  his  staff  will  already 
have  the  skills  necessary  to  play  greater  leadership 
roles.  “We  have  to  think  about  the  future,” 
Gilchrist  says.  “We’ve  tried  the  crisis-management 
approach — the  ‘all  hands  on  deck’  approach — 
and  it  just  doesn’t  work.” 


Know  Where 
You  Stand 


John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  Once  you 
have  a  sense  of  what  specific  roles  your  business 
will  demand,  look  to  see  whether  you  already 
have  the  people  to  fill  them.  In 
1996,  executives  at  the 
Boston-based  insurance 
giant  directed  their  800- 
member  IS  staff  to  become 
more  consultative — to  act 
as  ambassadors,  engineers 
and  psychologists  within 
the  business.  But  before 
they  embarked  on  a 
hiring  binge,  IS 
management  first 
assessed  its  staff’s 
current  consulting 
abilities.  During  the 
first  year,  Hancock  executives 
developed  a  skills-based  data¬ 
base  that  matched  100  indi¬ 
vidual  IS  jobs  with  300  differ¬ 
ent  technical  and  business 
skills.  Over  the  last  two 
years,  the  IS  organization  has 
focused  its  skill  set  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  department  into  eight 
functions  and 
different  job 
levels  within 


with  each  position,  including  the  consultative 
skills  executives  sought.  Each  IS  employee  is 
required  to  fill  out  an  electronic  skills  survey.  The 
results  are  then  forwarded  to  managers,  who  are 
responsible  both  for  verifying  the  self-assessment 
and  for  developing  individual  learning  plans. 
These  plans  are  part  of  the  employees’  annual  per¬ 
formance  reviews,  and  the  employee  must  close 
his  or  her  indentified  skills  gap,  either  through 
Hancock’s  internal  education  center  or  through 
external  schools  and  training  vendors,  within  a 
time  frame  agreed  upon  between  manager  and 
employee. 

With  a  handle  on  what  skills  staff  members 
possess  or  can  develop  internally,  Hancock  exec¬ 
utives  can  better  target  which  skills  to  seek  in  the 
marketplace.  “We’re  getting  to  a  point  where  we 
can  look  at  skills  gaps  and  identify  the  most 
important  areas  for  us  to  beef  up.  We’re  getting 
there,”  says  Dan  Dixon,  Hancock’s  corporate 
technology  officer,  noting  that  the  company  is  less 
than  halfway  through  what  he  considers  will  be 
a  five-year  process.  Therein  lies  Dixon’s  caution¬ 
ary  advice  to  other  IS  executives.  “Don’t  set  your 
expectations  too  high  about  how  you’re  going  to 
get  to  this  [consultative  model]  in  two  years.  It’s 
not  easy,”  he  says. 

A  New  Tune 


BMG  Entertainment.  Conventional  IS  wisdom  says 
that  business  people  learn  technical  skills  easier 
than  techies  learn  business.  But  at  Manhattan- 
based  BMG  Entertainment  North  America,  CIO 
Scott  Dinsdale  sings  a  different  tune.  He’s  helping 
the  company’s  current  network  analysts  and  IT 
directors  become  more  business-oriented  to  fill 
the  leadership  roles  necessary  to  succeed  in  the 
increasingly  IT-dependent  music  industry.  “The 
majority  of  people  who  excel  in  a  given  position 
are  those  who  are  trained  for  it,”  Dinsdale  says. 
“For  an  IT  job,  I  find  it  easier  to  take  someone 
with  the  IT  discipline  and  educate  them  in  the  key 
aspects  of  the  business.” 

The  key  to  Dinsdale’s  strategy:  exposure.  His 
direct  reports — 60  IT  directors  worldwide — work 
closely  with  BMG  business  executives,  who  teach 
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MISSION:  In  Fortune  1 000  companies  from  insurance  to  manufacturing,  finance  to  healthcare,  Lockheed 
Martin  has  partnered  with  clients  to  develop  and  deploy  leading-edge  solutions  to  real-world  business  problems. 
And  for  three  decades,  we’ve  achieved  impressive  results. 
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COVER  STORY:  THE  I.S.  ORGANIZATION 


them  to  read  profit-and-loss  statements  and  to 
understand  basic  marketing  concepts  such  as 
branding.  When  dealing  with  business  profes¬ 
sionals,  IS  staff  are  expected  to  frame  IT  projects 
not  in  the  context  of  a  “systems  plan,”  but  of  a 
“music  plan,”  appropriately  enough  for  a  world¬ 
wide  entertainment  company. 

Example:  the  Sarah  McLachlan  seminar. 
Dinsdale  recently  treated  his  IT  directors  to  a 
“marketing  morning”  wherein  one  of  BMG’s  top 
marketing  executives  presented  an  impassioned 
overview  of  the  pop  singer’s  career  from  her  hum¬ 
ble  Canadian  roots  to  her  headlining  success  on 
the  Lilith  Fair  tour.  The  point?  To  bring  the  direc¬ 
tors  closer  to  the  customer  experience.  “We  have 
two  customers  who  connect  to  our  processes — 
the  artist  and  the  consumer,”  Dinsdale  explains. 
“Every  process  we  follow  hangs  off  those  two  cus¬ 
tomers.  It’s  easy  for  our  people  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  music  consumers,  but  what  they  don’t 
always  get  is  what  drives  the  musicians.  If  they 
don’t  understand  what  drives  the  musicians,  then 
they  don’t  understand  the  company.” 

Unfortunately,  project  management  principles 
aren’t  so  easily  transferable,  so  Dinsdale  has  made 
the  development  of  this  skill  set  one  of  his  top  pri¬ 
orities.  “The  only  thing  I  know  I  absolutely  need 
in  an  IT  organization  is  a  really  good  project 
manager,”  Dinsdale  says.  The  value  is  not 
just  in  having  an  “engineer”  or  a  “marine” 
who  appreciates  the  principles  and  process  of  proj¬ 


ect  management,  Dinsdale  says,  but  in  having  one 
who  then  will  be  accountable  for  ensuring 
that  the  team  has  the  “inventors,” 
“psychologists”  and  “soccer 
players”  necessary  to  complete 
its  projects. 

Although  he  prefers  to  de¬ 
velop  project  managers  internally, 

Dinsdale  is  not  averse  to  recruiting 
outsiders.  The  trick,  Dinsdale  says, 
is  to  put  greater  emphasis  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  you’re  considering,  not  their  skills. 

“If  you  can  find  people  who  fit  nicely 
into  your  environment — or  who  don’t 
fit  because  you’re  trying  to  make  a 
purposeful  change — then  you’ve  got 
a  much  better  chance  of  developing  the 
specialized  skills  you  need  at  a  tactical 
level.”  The  unsatisfactory  alternative  is 
to  introduce  mismatches  who  will  war¬ 
ble  sour  notes. 


The  ROI 


Low-Hanging  Fruit 


Want  to  introduce  new  IS  roles  without  making  big 
waves  or  upfront  investments ?  Marc  Cecere,  vice 
president  for  IT  management  at  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.  in  Norwell,  Mass.,  offers  a  couple  of 
easy  first  steps. 


■  Skeletal  skills.  To  test  response  to  the  project  management  approach,  identify 
a  few  key  individuals  and  train  them  in  the  "gotta-have"  project  management 
basics  (identifying  business  needs,  setting  benchmark  goals,  establishing  metrics). 
Then  turn  these  people  loose  on  some  visible  business  projects,  Cecere  says,  "and 
advertise  the  hell  out  of  their  successes."  With  that  spark,  the  project  management 
fire  may  ignite  among  staffers  and  business  partners  alike. 

■  Relationship  managers.  Take  a  cue  from  the  consultants  without  calling  your¬ 
self  one.  Again,  identify  some  key  leaders  in  your  group  and  appoint  them  "rela¬ 
tionship  managers."  Have  them  spend  time  with  IT  users  not  just  to  hear  their 
needs  but  to  anticipate  them.  Nothing  makes  an  IS  group  look  more  responsive 
than  delivering  a  business  solution  before  it's  even  demanded. 

-T.  Field 


Of  course,  skills  assessment,  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  cost  money — which  is  easy  to  quantify — but 
they  deliver  results  that  can  be  hard  for  some  bean¬ 
counting  executives  to  grasp.  Still,  CIOs  who  have 
introduced  new  roles  to  their  IS  organizations  say 
the  benefits  are  obvious. 

“It’s  a  qualitative  thing,”  says 
Joseph  Castellano,  president  of 
network  and  corporate  systems 
at  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.,  the  telco 
giant  whose  IS  staff  began 
migrating  to  a  consultative 
model  in  1992.  By  decentraliz¬ 
ing  IS,  assigning  staff  to  work  in 
individual  business  units  and 
bringing  in  “real”  consultants 
to  act  as  role  models,  Castellano 
and  his  co-president,  Majid  R. 
Naderkhani,  have  crafted  a  new 
IS  organization  that  Bell 
Atlantic  executives  now  con¬ 
sider  to  be  much  faster  and 
more  responsive  to  changing 
business  needs.  As  opposed  to 
the  IS  organization  of  the  past, 
which  worked  at  arm’s  length 
distance  from  business  partners, 
Castellano  says,  today’s  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  relationship  man¬ 
agers,  project  leaders  and  well- 
tapped  sources  of  business 
expertise.  And  these  new  roles 
have  been  embraced  by  IS  staff 
and  business  executives  alike. 
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“The 

staff 


organization  to  be  like  this,”  Castellano  says. 
“When  you  have  your  number  of  projects  grow 
and  the  IT  organization  shows  it  can  step  up  to  the 
plate  and  be  ready  to  swing  [as  Bell  Atlantic’s  has], 
you  don’t  have  a  lot  of  trouble  selling  this  approach 
to  CEOs  and  CFOs.  It’s  what  they  want.'” 


wants 
to  oper- 


Pr  ate  this  way; 
^  they  want  to  be 
perceived  as  being 
close  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,”  Castellano 


In  the  end,  no  investment  will  guarantee  you  the 
ability  to  infuse  your  IS  organization  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Solomon,  the  strength  of  Hercules  or  the 


To  educate  IS,  BMG  executives  presented  an 
impassioned  overview  of  Sarah  McLachlan's  career  from  her 
Canadian  roots  to  her  headlining  success. 


says.  Bell  Atlantic  business  executives  stamina  of  Atlas.  But  if  you  can  create  better  proj- 
have  proved  willing  to  spend  the  ect  managers  and  internal  consultants  to  fill  the  new, 

money  it  takes  to  train  IS  for  these  strategic  IS  roles  of  the  future,  then  you  will  have 


new  roles.  “Business  execu-  performed  superheroics  that  even  Captain  Marvel 


tives  are  dying  for  an  IS  would  envy.  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Tom  Field  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  tfield@cio.com. 


When  a  Big  6  Accounting  Firm,  an  International  Oil  Producer, 
an  Industrial  Manufacturer,  a  major  Global  Pharmaceutical  Firm  and 
a  Multinational  IT  Consultant  needed  to  securely  distribute  thousands  of 
confidential  files  and  proprietary  software  to  their  Clients  and  Employees, 

they  chose  Confidential  Courier. 

The  only  proven,  mega-file  distribution  program  for 


Windows  3.1, 95, 98,  NT  and  Unix. 


[Security  Beyond  the  Perimeter.  ] 


Call  us  today  or  visit  our  website  for 
more  information  and  a  free  evaluation 
version  of  this  new  powerful,  patented, 
secure  information  distribution  tool. 


www.digitaldelivery.com  1.800.782.9682 


Digital  Deliver}'.  Confidential  Courier.  Security  beyond  the  Perimeter,  the  Digital  Delivery  logo  and  the  Confidential  Courier  logo  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Delivery,  Inc. 


Host  firewalls  are  like  bullet- 


Enter  the  Gauntlet  Active  Firewall. 

Ever  wonder  if  ydur  firewall  really 

WORKS?  Haw  WOULD  YOU  KNOW  BEFORE 
IT'S  TOO  LATE?  THOSE  NAGGING 
QUESTIONS  ARE  EASY  WITH  NETWORK 

Associates’  patent  pending  Gauntlet 
Active  Firewall  technology. 
Gauntlet  is  the  only  firewall  that 

COMES  WITH  CYBERCOP  INTRUSION 
DETECTION  BUILT  IN,  GIVING  YOU 
INTEGRATION  THAT  CAN  ONLY  COME  WHEN 
BOTH  PRODUCTS  ARE  ENGINEERED  BY  THE 
SAME  TEAM  AT  THE  SAME  COMPANY. 

Intrusion  Detection  8  AntiVirus  Built  Right  In. 

CyberCop  Scanner,  our  vulnera¬ 
bility  ASSESSMENT  MODULE,  TUNES 
Gauntlet  by  simulating  an  actual 

HACKER  ATTACK  AND  CRACKING  PASS¬ 
WORDS  INSIDE  YOUR  NETWORK.  WHEN 

CyberCop  Scanner  compromises 

YOUR  NETWORK  SECURITY,  IT  CAN 
PROACTIVELY  TERMINATE  EXTERNAL 
WAN  ACCESS  WITHOUT  ADMINISTRATOR 
INTERVENTION.  PREVENTING  THE  BREAK-IN 
FROM  BECOMING  A  REAL  WORLD  ATTACK. 

Meanwhile,  CyberCop  network 

PASSIVELY  MONITORS  YOUR  NETWORK 


©1998  Network  Associates  Inc. 


FDR  HACKER  SIGNATURES  WHILE 

CyberCdp  Server  audits  system 

LDG  FILES  IN  REAL  TIME.  TOGETHER 

WITH  WebShield  (award-winning 

ANTIVIRUS  SCANNING  FDR  INTERNET 
GATEWAYS  AND  MICROSOFT  NT  PROXY 

servers).  Gauntlet  Active  Firewall 

PROVIDES  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE, 

INTEGRATED  SECURITY  SOLUTION 

AVAILABLE  TODAY. 

Best-of-Breed  &  Integration  without  Compromise. 

Now  YOU  NO  LONGER  HAVE  TO 
SACRIFICE  BEST-OF-BREED  TECHNOLOGY 

FOR  TIGHT  INTEGRATION  AND  SINGLE 

VENDOR  SUPPORT.  WITH  GAUNTLET 

Active  Firewall,  any  suspicious 

ACTIVITY  AUTOMATICALLY  GENERATES  A 
TROUBLE  TICKET  TD  OUR  MAGIC  TOTAL 

Service  Desk  and  then  activates 
Net  Tool’s  event  manager  and 

ALERTING  MODULE  -  ALL  WITHOUT  ANY 

HUMAN  INTERVENTION.  IT’S  LIKE  DOU¬ 
BLING  YOUR  NETWORK  ADMINISTRATION 

MANPOWER  OVERNIGHT. 

The  Product  of  Choice. 

Gauntlet  and  Network  Associates 

ARE  THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  US  MILITARY 


AND  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY,  NOT 
TO  MENTION  BEING  THE  WORLD  LEADER  IN 
SECURITY  SOFTWARE.  WE  OFFER  A 
COMPLETE  FAMILY  OF  NET  TOOLS  NETWORK 
SECURITY  AND  MANAGEMENT  SUITES, 

MAKING  US  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  TO 

CHOOSE  WHEN  SECURITY  REALLY  MATTERS. 

Net  Tools:  The  Solution  for  Securing  and  Managing 
your  NT  Network. 

Net  Tools  combines  the  complete 

SECURITY  OF  OUR  NET  TOOLS  SECURE  SURE 
OF  ANTIVIRUS,  FIREWALL,  INTRUSION 
DETECTION,  VPN,  ENCRYPTION  AND  DIGRAL 
CERTIFICATE  AUTHENTICATION  WRH  NET  TOOLS 

Manager,  the  world's  leading  network 

PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT  SOLUTION  AND 
INTEGRATED  SERVICE  DESK.  COMBINED,  THEY 
ALL  BECOME  NET  TOOLS,  THE  ONLY 
COMPREHENSIVE  MICROSOFT  WINDOWS  NT 

DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 
SOLUTION.  CALL  BOO-33Z-9966, 
DEPT.  5543  FOR  OUR  WHITE  PAPER 
on  Active  Firewall  Integrated 
Security  Solutions  or  visit  our 

WEBSITE  AT  WWW.NAI.COM.  NOW 
THAT’S  BULLET-PROOF  PROTECTION  YOU  CAN 
COUNT  ON.  HASTA  LA  VISTA  HACKERS. 


PGP  Total  Network  Security 


McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense 


fj 


Sniffer  Total  Network  Visibility 


Magic  Total  Service  Desk 


network 

ASSOCIATES 


Who’s  watching  your  network 


If  you  don't  untangle  your  company's  customer  contacts 
now,  you  may  be  caught  in  a  web  of  your  own  making 


OMMUNICATING  WITH  CUSTOMERS  HAD  ALWAYS  BEEN  SUCH  A 
simple  matter.  People  telephoned  or  wrote.  Workflows  in  corporations  were 
tested  and  known.  Things  were  stable. 

And  then  came  electronic  communications. 

Within  a  few  years,  companies  suddenly  had  to  manage  faxes,  then  voice  mail  sys¬ 
tems  and  then  e-mail  and  the  Web.  The  life  cycle  of  technology  dropped  from  a  decade 
to  just  over  a  year,  shortening  steadily  until  new  tools  began  to  appear  every  few 
months.  And  technical  implementation,  once  under  strict  central  control,  was  turned 


Reader  ROI 


AS  CIOS  TRY  TO  GAIN  CONTROL  OF  COM- 
munication  with  customers,  they  find  the 
problem  is  a  business  challenge  rather 
than  a  technology  one.  This  story  will 
show 

How  to  improve  customer 
communication 

Why  proper  business  processes  must 
support  new  forms  of  customer  contact 
Why  new  technology  sometimes 
hinders  rather  than  helps 


over  to  individual  departments. 

Indeed,  the  very  technologies  that  were 
opening  new  possibilities  for  companies  to 
communicate  with  customers  have  made  it 
easy  for  those  same  companies  to  lose  con¬ 
trol  of  customer  contact  and  unwittingly 
fracture  the  all-important  relationship 
between  buyer  and  seller. 
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In  four  years,  CompuCom  CIO  Jack 
Dowling  has  seen  EDI  transactions  at  the 
company  jump  from  5,000  transactions 


4* 


Companies  are  learning  that  when  they  focus  on  narrow 
issues,  department  by  department  or  employee  by  employee, 
the  view  of  the  customer  as  a  whole  gets  lost.  Decisions  that 
make  sense  for  one  part  of  an  organization  could  have  unde¬ 
sired  effects  on  another. 

Some  companies  have  faced  the  problems  and  created 
order  from  chaos,  finding  ways  to  marry  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  data  processing  and  business  processes  to  build 
stronger  customer  relationships.  The  trick,  CIOs  agree,  is  to 
place  the  customer  at  the  center  of  IT  systems. 

PUTTING  DATA  IN  CUSTOMER  HANDS 


CompuCom  Systems  Inc.,  Dallas 

CompuCom  Systems  Inc.  is  a  $2  billion  services-based 
computer  reseller  that  has  had  to  keep  pace  with 
advances  in  communications.  Demanding  corporate 
clients  want  the  flexibility  to  use  phone,  fax  or  e-mail  to  place 
orders.  Customers  are  also  looking  for  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  via  the  Web.  Electronic  commerce  has  skyrocketed  for 
the  Dallas  company,  with  EDI  transactions  jumping  in  four 
years  from  5,000  transac¬ 
tions  a  month  to  70,000. 

The  company  could  see  the 
growing  need  to  focus  on 
the  customer  because,  to 
paraphrase  bank  robber 
Willie  Sutton,  that  was 
where  the  money  was. 

But  CompuCom’s  data 
resources  had  never  been 
intended  for  the  heavily 


interactive  uses  being  demanded.  So  starting  in  1994, 
CompuCom  totally  re-architected  its  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Most  basic  to  its  logical  design  was  a  central 
approach  to  customer  records. 

“Before,  customers  would  call  our  customer  service 
center  and  talk  to  employee  number  one,”  remembers 
CIO  Jack  Dowling.  “Then  they  would  talk  to  em¬ 
ployee  number  two  to  follow  up.  Eventually,  when  the 
customer  called  back,  he  would  then  get  employee 
number  three.” 

Communication  would  get  scrambled,  with  no  one 
overseeing  the  total  customer  relationship. 

So  CompuCom  brought  in  an  enterprise  customer- 
contact  application  from  the  Vantive  Corp.  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  which  provided  an  event-driven  system 
with  detailed  customer  profiles  that  could  control 
workflow  routing,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  con¬ 
tact  used  by  the  customer.  That  uniformity  in 
approach  ensures  that  a  particular  customer  will  be 
handled  correctly,  no  matter  who  handles  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  As  a  result,  “Events  don’t  get  dropped  any¬ 
more.  Once  they’re  put  into  the  system,  they  stay  alive 
until  they  are  resolved.  And  every  department  that 
touches  the  customer  [either  has  or  will  have]  access 
to  the  system,”  Dowling  says. 

For  Dowling,  it  was  important  to  design  the  infra¬ 
structure  to  be  extendible  to  customers  to  choose  tech¬ 
nologies  and  their  integration  in  such  a  way  that  customers 
have  access  to  information  resources  to  make  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  CompuCom  easier.  For  example,  600  customer 
corporations  now  using  CompuCom’s  Web  services — 
including  data  marts  offering  information  on  accounts, 
tracking  and  asset  management — get  the  information  they 
want  more  quickly  but  with  a  minimum  of  employee 
involvement. 

Computing  is  constantly  changing  and  advancing,  so  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it,  the  company  constantly  reviews  new 
technologies  and  makes  long-range  plans  to  integrate  those 
that  the  business  and  its  customers  would  find  most  helpful. 
Unlike  many  businesses — which  act  as  though  electronic 
commerce  and  customer  communication  can  be  tacked  onto 
existing  systems — CompuCom  sees  electronic  commerce  as 
a  fundamental  and  integrated  part  of  its  overall  strategy. 

“A  lot  of  companies  are  putting  up  e-commerce  engines, 
and  they  want  their  customers  to  do  business  with  them.  But 
they  need  to  make  sure  that  they  have  the  underlying  archi¬ 
tecture  to  support  them,”  says  Dowling. 


"We  have  the  usual  folklore  of  STORIES  where 
the  reaction  to  \  in  one  area  led  to  the 
cancellation  of  a  relationship  in  another  AREA  where 
they  might  be  one  of  the  top  CUSTOMERS." 


-GAVIN  WELBOURN 
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CUSTOMER  SERVICE 


||  STARTING  AT  THE  BEGINNING 

Canadian  Tire  Acceptance  Ltd.,  Welland,  Ontario 


Developing  a  flexible  and  extensible  architecture 
assumes  that  a  company’s  business  processes  are  in 
place.  Otherwise  the  company  might  obtain  or  de¬ 
velop  the  wrong  set  of  information  tools. 

“You  should  ask,  ‘Have  we  really  thought  through  how 
our  technology  and  processes  come  together  for  a  consistent 
customer  experience?  And  is  it  consistent  with  our  customer 
service  strategy?’”  says  Jeffrey  Tucker,  vice  president  of  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc.’s  IT  group. 

Canadian  Tire  Acceptance  Ltd.  spent  considerable  time 
answering  those  questions  before  redesigning  its  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  The  Welland,  Ontario-based  subsidiary  of  Canadian 
Tire  Corp.  is  a  services  arm  of  the  company,  handling  a  pro¬ 
prietary  credit  card  as  well  as  a  MasterCard,  insurance  prod¬ 
ucts  and  an  auto  club  among  other  activities.  Because  of  its 
product  orientation,  the  company  originally  had  as  many  as 
22  call  centers  aligned  around  separate  products,  all  of  which 
served  the  same  customer  base.  Each  had  its  own  policies  for 
transactions  and  customer  service,  making  true  control  of 
customer  communication  impossible. 

“We  have  the  usual  folklore  of  stories  where  the  reaction 
to  service  in  one  area  led  to  the  cancellation  of  a  relation¬ 
ship  in  another  area  where  they  might  be  one  of  the  top  cus¬ 
tomers,”  says  Gavin  Welbourn,  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  and  CIO.  Customers  were  accounts, 
not  individuals. 

“We  worked  hard  the  last  couple  of  years  seeing  to 
what  degree  we  could  consolidate  that  without  [adding 
new]  technology,”  says  Welbourn.  Before  discussing 
technical  details,  Welbourn  and  President  Tom  Gauld 
knew  their  work  had  much  more  to  do  with  resolve 
and  corporate  culture.  The  first  step  was  to  develop 
standard  rules  for  consistency  in  how  call  centers  oper¬ 
ated.  Next  was  working  with  people  who  understood 
the  business  processes  and  could  help  create  extensive 
flow  charts. 

“It’s  the  branches  that  get  you.  It’s  modeling  trans¬ 
actions  that  don’t  always  flow  A  to  B  to  C,”  says 
Welbourn.  “You  get  into  questions  of  trying  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  single  customer  view.  Moving  from  what  was 
essentially  a  product-focused  company  to  a  customer- 
focused  one  clearly  takes  more  than  technology.  It  was 
a  repositioning  of  our  entire  vision  and  strategy,  our 
culture  and  our  reward  system.  Only  then  did  the  tech¬ 
nology  become  an  enabler.” 

By  developing  standards  for  customer  service  and 
processes,  telecommunications  and  data  technologies 
could  play  a  clear  roll  in  implementing  the  mandated 
business  changes. 

With  workflows  set,  Canadian  Tire  could  consoli¬ 
date  all  the  call  centers  down  to  four,  with  transfers  of 
customers  from  one  part  of  the  company  to  another 
cut  by  more  than  half.  Still,  technical  problems 
remained:  The  call  centers  had  used  different  applica¬ 
tions  and  platforms.  The  answer  was  to  use  a  call  cen¬ 
ter  integration  framework  from  Chordiant  Software 


Inc.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Chordiant’s  products  integrated  with 
legacy  applications  provided  a  uniform  user  interface  for  cus¬ 
tomer  service  representatives.  It  offered  a  layer  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  that  would  automate  workflows  without  having  to 
change  mission-critical  applications. 

Many  call  center  packages  are  on  the  market,  but  Welbourn 
found  the  Chordiant  one  a  good  fit.  “Many  of  the  packages 
have  a  model  in  mind  around  how  you  should  run  your  call 
center,”  he  says.  That  can  be  disastrous  if  the  application’s 
business  model  does  not  match  that  of  the  company  imple¬ 
menting  it.  Chordiant’s  package  is  more  like  a  set  of  tools  a 
business  can  use  to  create  a  perfectly  tailored  call  center  envi¬ 
ronment.  It  is  far  from  easy  to  implement,  but  in  Welbourn ’s 
mind,  the  extra  effort  was  small  when  compared  with  the  flex¬ 
ibility  of  keeping  Canadian  Tire’s  business  processes  as  they 
were.  “I  figure  complexity  is  a  zero  sum  game — somebody’s 
got  to  deal  with  it,”  he  explains. 

For  the  most  part,  reps  don’t  have  to  note  what  they  are 
doing  because  the  system  notices  the  actions  and  enters  com¬ 
ments  into  logs  automatically.  They  can  work  to  satisfy  the 
customer  without  focusing  attention  on  the  needs  of 
Canadian  Tire’s  call  center.  “Their  interaction  should  be  with 
the  customer,  and  my  system  should  follow  along,” 
Welbourn  says. 

If  that  seems  unusual,  so  is  the  compensation  of  service 
representations,  which  is  based  on  “knowledge  blocks.”  The 
more  representatives  know,  the  more  they  can  aid  customers 


SBCIS's  Judith  Meskill  has  the  same 
representatives  answer  telephone 
calls,  e-mail  and  even  surface  mail. 
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"To  interact  with  the  LEGACY  system  while 
still  taking  that  customer  forward  into  a  very 
HIGHLY  Web-enabled,  customer-friendly 
environment  has  been  our  DAILY  challenge." 

-JUDITH  MESKILL 


and  the  more  they  get  paid.  Representatives 
have  an  incentive  to  learn  more  areas  of  the 
company’s  total  business,  which  makes 
them  more  valuable  since  they  can  handle 
more  types  of  customer  contacts.  To  avoid 
overwhelming  personnel  needs  and  payroll 
demands,  the  company  posts  openings  for 
additional  knowledge  blocks. 

“You  move  away  from  first  available  rep 
to  best  available  rep,”  says  Welbourn.  The  combination  of 
such  factors  as  customer  needs,  prior  contact  data,  the  phone 
number  used,  choices  on  an  IVR  (Interactive  Voice  Response) 
system  and  overall  customer  profile  will  direct  the  workflow. 
Customers  can  be  directed  to  a  representative  with  the 
right  skill  sets,  and  reps  can  provide  proper  attention  to  top 
customers. 

M  CONTACT  IS  CONTACT 

SBC  Internet  Services,  San  Francisco  _ o 

any  companies  feel  the  need  to  ensure  standards  of 
online  customer  service,  including  SBC  Internet 
Services  in  San  Francisco,  the  ISP  arm  of  Pacific  Bell 
Internet  Services,  Southwestern  Bell  Internet  Services  and 
Nevada  Bell  Internet  Services.  The  regional  telecommunica¬ 
tions  companies  have  had  both  high  expectations  for  their 
online  customer  support  and  service — including  the  attitude 
of  a  regulated  industry  that  had  to  document  all  customer  inter¬ 
actions — as  well  as  legacy  systems.  Add  to  that  the  technical 
expectations  of  Internet  users,  and  the  problem  can  be 
formidable. 

“To  go  that  direction  and  interact  with  the  legacy  system 
while  still  taking  that  customer  forward  into  a  very  highly 
Web-enabled,  customer-friendly  environment  has  been  our 
daily  challenge,”  says  Judith  Meskill,  executive  director  of 
switched  service  delivery  and  support.  SBCIS  uses  work- 
flow,  personnel  and  technical  solutions  to  meet  its  goals. 

Many  companies  have  taken  the  approach  of  adding 
groups  of  specialized  customer  representatives  for  new  media 
like  e-mail  or  the  Web.  To  manage  its  contact  process,  SBCIS 
takes  a  different  approach  and  has  the  same  representatives 
answer  everything:  telephone  calls,  e-mail,  even  surface  mail. 
Though  an  unusual  approach,  it  has  a  number  of  obvious 
benefits,  including  a  single  training  process,  flexibility  in 
employee  deployment  and  a  uniform  style  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  SBCIS  had  to  refocus  how  it  measured  customer  service 
success.  Its  two  main  metrics  are  single-point  contact  and 
first-call  resolution. 

“A  lot  of  folks  keep  those  types  of  interaction  separate,” 
says  Meskill,  because  they  focus  on  communications  func¬ 
tions  rather  than  on  the  entire  relationship  with  the  customer. 
“We  find  that  the  type  of  agents  that  we  employ  to  keep  our 
service  robust  like  to  be  continually  challenged  with  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  communication.  Those  folks  become  knowl¬ 
edge  workers,  and  they  become  part  of  crafting  the  tools.” 

Most  of  the  technologies  that  SBCIS  uses  are  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  in-house  developments  and  highly  customized  off- 
the-shelf  offerings.  Base  technology  choices  were  an  Oracle 
DBMS  (database  management  system)  and  customer  con¬ 


tact  software  from  Vantive  Corp.  to  “take  that  customer  from 
cradle  to  grave,”  according  to  Meskill.  The  platform  of  choice 
is  largely  Unix.  The  company  is  using  some  NT  solutions  in 
the  mix,  but  they  are  not  the  “infinitely  scalable,  infinitely 
redundant,  infinitely  reliable”  servers  that  Meskill  needs  in 
an  enterprise  setting. 

SBCIS  developed  many  of  the  other  applications  in  use  in 
deep  cooperation  with  technology  partners.  Choosing  the 
vendors  was  difficult.  “Plenty  of  them  had  a  lot  of  baggage 
in  their  offerings,  which  I  guess  was  their  legacy,”  says 
Meskill.  One  of  the  vendors,  Silknet  Software  Inc.,  offered 
products  to  help  integrate  database  applications  with  a  Web 
site  so  that  customers  can  help  themselves  through  the  knowl¬ 
edge  base  and  submit  their  own  trouble  tickets  online  as  a 
part  of  their  knowledge  management  strategy.  That  is  an 
example  of  how  new  communications  technologies  are  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  base  systems. 

With  the  number  of  daily  customer  interactions,  the  sheer 
amount  of  data  could  become  paralyzing.  To  combat  the 
inclination,  SBCIS  keeps  content  for  only  short  amounts  of 
time  before  archiving  it.  That  approach  keeps  the  database 
responsive  for  customer  representatives.  As  material  is 
archived,  pointers  are  placed  in  the  database  so  it  is  available 
if  needed.  SBCIS  is  particularly  sensitive  about  archiving 
because,  although  not  regulated  itself,  the  company  comes 
from  the  highly  regulated  world  of  telecommunications.  In 
that  world,  a  regional  bell  has  to  be  able  to  document  all 
interactions  with  a  customer. 

To  further  streamline  processes,  SBCIS  is  also  investigat¬ 
ing  leading-edge  technology.  For  example,  the  company  is 
developing  a  knowledge  base  to  automate  responses  to  cus¬ 
tomer  e-mails  based  on  the  content  of  previous  exchanges. 
An  electronic  e-mail  responder  parses  the  content  of  an 
e-mail  and  compare  it  with  known  question-solution  com¬ 
binations.  If  the  confidence  factor  is  high  enough,  SBCIS  will 
send  a  machine-generated  response  to  the  customer.  The  sys¬ 
tem  automatically  logs  automated  responses,  so  nothing  is 
lost  from  the  customer  relationship. 

||  PUTTING  REPS  IN  CONTROL 

Atmos  Energy  Corp.,  Dallas  - © 

echnology  can  help  a  company  manage  its  customer 
communication,  but  when  is  enough  enough?  One 
approach  used  by  Atmos  Energy  Corp.,  a  $900  million 
Dallas  company  operating  gas  utilities  in  13  states,  is  to  let 
technology  provide  what  might  be  called  “just-in-time  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Atmos  grew  through  a  series  of  acquisitions.  Because  util¬ 
ities  are  highly  regulated,  the  result  was  a  patchwork  of  mar- 
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for  data  integration 


chaos. 


In  the  beginning,  it  was  either  night  or  day.  Now,  it's  8  a.m.  at 
your  European  branch  office  and  5  p.m.  at  your  Asian  branch. 
Maybe  you're  planning  to  extend  your  operations  into  South 
America.  Your  business  is  in  transition,  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions  and  the  implemention  of  new  ERP 
applications  or  a  data  warehouse.  And  you've  suffered  through 
turnover  and  staff  shortages,  all  without  an  audit  trail. 


Organizations  report  that  this  solution  must  provide:  * 

■  flexibility  to  customize  to  specific  business  requirements, 

■  adaptability  to  access  any  combination  of  source  and 
target  systems, 

■  scalability  to  meet  any  volume  or  performance  criteria  and 

■  metadata  management  to  document,  track  and  manage 
your  progress. 


Over  time,  you've  created 
an  inconsistent  mass  of 
information;  consequently, 
maintenance  costs  are 
high,  you're  having 
difficulty  meeting 
deadlines  and  you 
can't  respond  to  change. 
You're  caught  in  the  dark 
silent  abyss  of  data 
integration  chaos. 


NEW  SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTATION 

(M&A.  ERP.  Data  Warehouse) 


Costs  Responsiveness 


t  s  time  to  bring  order  to  m  . . 

the  chaos.  To  do  this 

requires  a  solution  that  enables  you  to  automatically  develop 
repeatable  processes.  This  minimizes  your  dependency  on  a  few 
highly  paid  individuals  and  puts  you  in  control  of  time  to 
market,  information  quality,  and  data  interface  costs. 


Avoid  methods  proven  to  fail:  hand-coding  or  technology  that 
only  offers  a  partial  solution.  Emerge  from  the  chaos  with  an 
end-to-end  software  solution  that  automatically  retrieves  the 
data  needed  from  any  system,  transforms  it,  and  loads  it  into 
any  other  system  while  capturing  a  complete  and  accurate 
history  of  that  process. 

Use  ETI  •EXTRACT®  FX  to  condense  your  data  integration 
timeline.  ETI's  fourth-generation  client/server  product  provides 
the  innovations  you  need  to  truly  integrate  your  corporate  data. 

ETI  offers  a  time-tested  solution.  To  learn  more  about  how  to 
bring  order  to  data  integration  and  realize  a  timely  return  on 
your  IT  investment,  call  1-888-384-7546  to  receive  a  free  copy 
of  the  Solving  Data  Integration  Chaos  CD  ROM. 
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kets,  each  with  varying  customer  expecta¬ 
tions,  legal  requirements,  rate  schedules 
and  services.  The  company  also  had  100 
storefront  offices  with  different  phone 
numbers,  practices  and  computer  systems. 

To  be  competitive  as  the  utilities  market 
moved  through  deregulation,  Atmos  needed  to  consolidate 
operations  while  ensuring  that  each  account  was  treated 
according  to  the  appropriate  rules  and  rates.  The  first  step 
toward  that  end  was  to  choose  a  customer  information  sys¬ 
tem  (CIS)  that  would  create  an  application  platform  allow¬ 
ing  call  centers  to  be  integrated.  Atmos  decided  to  bring  in 
Technology  Solutions  Co.  (TSC),  a  Chicago  consulting  com¬ 
pany  with  particular  expertise  in  call  centers.  TSC  developed 
a  desktop  integration  model  referred  to  as  “Cockpit.” 

“It’s  really  an  application  that  combines  a  lot  of  other  appli¬ 
cations  that  are  running  out  there,”  says  Lewis  Binswanger, 
the  company’s  chief  engineer.  The  package  includes  the  billing 
system,  phone  statistics,  contact  information,  reference  mate¬ 
rial  and  state  utility  regulations.  It  provides  the  data  flow 
needed  but  does  so  in  a  consistent  manner,  no  matter  which 
system  is  used  for  a  particular  customer.  Different  rules  and 
tables  give  the  customer  service  associates  guidelines  as  to  what 
they  can  do  for  any  account.  Representatives  are  given  wide 
latitude  in  handling  situations,  providing  faster  problem  res¬ 
olution  for  customers.  “It’s  important  to  give  the  reps  the  flex¬ 
ibility  and  responsibility  to  make  decisions,”  says  Binswanger. 


It's  important  to  give  the  REPS  the  flexibility 
and  RESPONSIBILITY  to  make  decisions/ 


-LEWIS  BINSWANGER 


Atmos's  Lewis  Binswanger  has 
experienced  the  hazards  of  solutions 
that  make  life  easierfor  employees 
but  more  d  ficult  for  the  customer*. 


Currently,  reps  are  trained  to  handle  calls  from  one  utility 
company;  they’re  also  segmented  by  CIS  system  and  the  type 
of  call,  such  as  billing  or  emergency.  The  company  is  hoping 
over  time  to  develop  “universal  reps”  to  handle  any  type  of 
call  from  any  type  of  customer.  When  Atmos  is  ready  to  make 
the  change,  which  will  likely  be  in  the  next  12  months,  the 
information  infrastructure  will  support  the  switch.  There  are 
still  four  acquired  companies  that  are  not  integrated  into  the 
company’s  customer  information  system,  but  the  conversions 
will  likely  be  done  by  the  first  quarter  of  1999.  Even  with  the 
advantages  of  the  rules  and  tables,  Binswanger  expects  six 
months  of  training  on  systems  and  state  requirements  before 
the  representatives  can  be  truly  universal. 

The  technology  must  be  intelligently  examined  to  ensure 
that  the  company  really  accomplishes  what  it  wishes,  warns 
Richard  Nadler,  president  of  Perseus  Development  Corp.,  a 
Braintree,  Mass.,  company  that  provides  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  software  and  consulting.  “The  IT  has  to  be  designed  with 
the  customers’  needs  in  mind,”  says  Nadler.  “Access  to  the 
tools  has  to  be  available  to  the  people  facing  the  customer,” 
he  adds. 

Atmos  found  out  the  hard  way  that  customers  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  take  to  technical  innovation  in  expected  ways.  The 
company  knew  that  customers  were  becoming  more  demand¬ 
ing,  wanting  24/7  service  rather  than  service  limited  to  tradi¬ 
tional  weekday  business  hours.  It  decided  to  implement  an 
integrated  voice  response  system  with  voice  recognition  and 
to  write  the  IVR  scripts  based  on  what  the  company  thought 
its  customers  wanted.  The  response  was,  well,  not  something 
you  would  call  home  about. 

“We  first  tried  our  hand  at  writing  the  interactive  voice 
commands  and  menus  based  on  what  we  thought  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wanted,”  says  Binswanger.  “It  was  a  very  enlighten¬ 
ing  experience.  We  found  that  we  were  very  comfortable  with 
using  the  technology,  but  a  customer  calling  us  twice  a  year 
can’t  get  through  the  script  quickly.”  In  general,  customers 
found  the  system  too  complex  and  were  confused  when  given 
the  choice  of  pressing  a  menu  choice  or  relying  on  voice 
recognition,  so  they  would  press  “0”  and  simply  talk  to  an 
attendant.  The  problem  was  that  Atmos  had  been  looking  to 
make  work  easier  for  itself  rather  than  to  improve  the  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  customer.  Its  solution  was  to  conduct  focus  groups 
and  redesign  scripts  using  customer  suggestions. 

As  Atmos  learned,  technology  can  be  an  aid  but  only  when 
you’re  trying  to  fix  the  right  problem.  A  company  succeeds 
not  because  it  handles  paperwork  efficiently,  but  because  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  do  business  with  it.  Using  technology  to  improve 
customer  communication  can  lead  to  higher  revenues  and  even 
profits — just  make  sure  that  the  customer  agrees  that  things 
are  better. 


Erik  Sherman  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Marshfield,  Mass. 
He  can  be  reached  at  esherman@reporters.net. 
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We  see  data 


Two -thirds  of  the  Fortune  500 *  rely  on  Sprint  for  data. 

Millions  of  deals  are  made  every  day.  But  as  unique  as  each  may  be,  they  all  have  one 
thing  in  common  -  the  exchange  of  data.  That’s  why  Sprint  offers  such  a  wide  range  of 
data  applications  to  meet  your  challenges,  from  simple  Internet  access  to  complex 
integrated  solutions.  And  soon,  Sprint  ION,SM  our  Integrated  On-Demand  Network, 
will  deliver  virtually  unlimited  flexibility  while  seamlessly  integrating  all  of  your 
information  services  —  making  your  communications  even  faster  and  more  productive. 
Business  Runs  on  Data.  Data  Runs  on  Sprint  "  www.sprint.com  1  •  888  •  730  •  DATA 

Sprint 


We  help  your  business  do  more  business • 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  KNOW 


LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM 


Growing  for  Keeps 

Providing  continuous  learning  and  growth 
opportunities  is  crucial  to  retaining 
IT  professionals 

BY  GARY  ARNOLD  AND  SHEILA  SMITH 


TWO  ISSUES  ARE  EVER  PRESENT 
for  today’s  IT  leaders:  how  to 
keep  their  best  IT  professionals 
and  how  to  keep  them  skilled 
and  growing.  The  first  is  difficult 
enough.  The  combined  challenge  can 
put  IT  leaders  at  wits’  end. 

However,  tackling  the  second  issue 
can  make  the  first  much  easier  to 
solve.  People  are  more  likely  to  stay 
with  an  organization  when  they  feel 
valued,  invested  in  and  challenged  by 
their  work.  “Sure,  money  is  impor¬ 
tant.  But  my  people  are  willing  to  give 


a  little  on  the  money  issue  if  they  feel 
they  have  growth  opportunities  and  a 
chance  to  make  a  real  impact,”  says 
one  IT  manager.  A  recent  survey  by 
CIO  Communications  Inc.  and  Icex 
Inc.  of  IT  human  resources  practices 
supports  the  view  that  companies 
with  systematic  approaches  to  devel¬ 
opment  have  lower  turnover. 

Creating  an  environment  for  con¬ 
tinuous  learning  and  growth  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  areas — more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  flexible  than  typical 
“training  and  development”  pro¬ 


grams — can  address  both  these 
issues.  One  organization  taking  this 
approach  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  St.  Louis.  The  bank  faces  three 
challenges:  the  changing  role  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system,  a  need  to 
transform  IT  professionals  from  tech¬ 
nologists  to  business  problem-solving 
partners  and  a  competitive  market¬ 
place  for  IT  talent.  In  response  to 
these  pressures,  the  bank  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  making  itself  a  place  where 
continuous  learning  and  growth 
enable  it  to  meet  these  challenges  and 
produce  concrete  results. 

“There’s  a  new  energy  among  our 
IT  professionals — an  energy  that 
comes  from  new  learning,”  says  Jean 
M.  Lovati,  the  bank’s  vice  president 
and  CIO,  describing  the  results.  “We 
converse  more  about  classes,  collab¬ 
orate  more  on  solving  problems  and 
share  new  techniques  and  tools.  The 
bank  clearly  benefits  from  better  solu¬ 
tions  and  higher  productivity,  both  of 
which  translate  into  serving  our  cus¬ 
tomers  better.” 

A  company  can  tackle  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  continuous  learning  and 
growth  environment  in  many  ways.  At 
the  bank,  it  is  one  part  of  a  major 
change  effort  involving  IT  profession¬ 
als.  As  part  of  this  larger  effort,  the 
program  has  contributed  to  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  client  projects  deliv¬ 
ered  on  time  and  within  budget,  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  increases  of  more 
than  10  percent,  turnover  reduction  of 
4  percent  and  significant  cost  savings 
in  desktop  learning  technology. 

A  Vision  for  Breakthrough 
Performance 

The  business  value  in  continuous 
learning  lies  not  only  in  retaining  IT 
professionals  but  also  in  raising  their 
performance  levels.  The  bank  uses 
three  anchor  phrases  to  summarize  its 
vision  for  continuous  learning  and 
growth,  which  serve  as  guideposts  for 
designing  an  environment  of  excep¬ 
tional  performance: 
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■  Learning  to  build  a  better  future:  learn¬ 
ing  predicated  on  each  person’s  desire  to 
develop  and  grow  on  both  professional 
and  personal  levels. 

■  Learning  what  you  need  to  know  any¬ 
time,  anywhere:  creating  demand-driven 
tools  for  learning  that  are  available  when 
needed  (rather  than  on  a  predetermined 
schedule)  and  wherever  a  person  hap¬ 
pens  to  be. 

■  Learning  beyond  the  walls  of  IT:  recog¬ 
nizing  that  everyone  in  the  bank  does  IT 
work  at  some  level  and  that  the  contin¬ 
uous  learning  environment  must  not  be 
limited  to  the  IT  organization  or  to  the 
classroom.  Whoever  does  IT  work  is 
invited  to  learn  continuously. 

Many  IT  organizations  rely  on  their 
human  resources  department  to  create 
their  learning  curricula.  Given  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  risk  in  growing  and  retaining 
IT  professionals,  wouldn’t  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment  want  to  own  this  effort  itself?  “It 
became  clear  early  on  that  taking  per¬ 
sonal  ownership  of  our  learning  program 
was  the  only  way  to  build  trust  and  a 
commitment  to  developing  our  people,” 
explains  Fran  Sibley,  assistant  vice  pres¬ 


ident  for  IT  strategy  and  deployment. 

And  so  the  bank’s  continuous  learn¬ 
ing  program  is  “by  IT  folks  for  IT 
folks.”  A  new  IT  team,  Learning  and 
Development  Services,  led  by  Manager 
Gary  Arnold  and  including  three  full¬ 
time  staff  members,  took  on  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  creating  the  learning  and 
growth  environment.  The  team  was 
positioned  to  succeed  because  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  close  to  the  issues,  knew  the 


needs  and  could  speak  the  IT  language. 

This  group  called  on  HR  as  needed, 
looked  to  outside  groups  as  strategic  part¬ 
ners  in  the  process  and  stayed  very  close 
to  its  customers — those  who  performed 
IT  work  throughout  the  bank.  The  team 
made  significant  strides  by  focusing  more 
on  the  performance  success  and  less  on 
the  training  success.  As  more  and  more 
skills  development  shifts  from  the  class¬ 


room  to  the  workplace,  improved  per¬ 
formance  will  remain  the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge.  Therefore,  learning  must  be  (and 
be  seen  as)  part  of  the  work. 

Choice  over  Prescription 

“The  strongest  principle  of  growth 
lies  in  human  choice,”  wrote  novelist 
George  Eliot  120  years  ago.  The  IT 
Learning  and  Development  Services 
team  thought  these  words  described  its 


experience  exactly.  A  typical  lock-step 
curriculum,  where  individuals  take  spe¬ 
cific  training  in  a  set  order,  was  not  the 
answer  for  the  bank. 

Emphasizing  choice  in  how  people 
grow  helps  individuals  take  ownership 
of  their  learning  and  control  of  their 
futures.  Bank  IT  staffers  are  encouraged 
to  sign  up  for  “trailblazer”  projects  in 
which  they  can  try  out  new  skills  and 
roles  in  a  supported  environment. 
Budding  project  managers  can  step  up 
and  manage  new  projects.  Mainframe 
developers  can  opt  to  be  part  of  a 
client/server  project.  Individuals  are  fur¬ 
ther  encouraged  to  craft  a  personal 
learning  agenda  and  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  that  make  their  growth 
choices  clear. 

Having  a  choice  where  one  didn’t 
exist  before  isn’t  always  comfortable;  it’s 
often  easier  to  be  other-directed  than 
self-directed.  To  equip  learners  for  this 
personal  change,  the  Learning  and 
Development  Services  team  arranged  a 
career  power  workshop,  in  which  each 
person  learns  about  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  choices,  forming  new  habits  for 
growth  and  setting  a  personal  or  career 
vision.  “The  workshop  reminded  me 
that  I  need  to  think  about  my  career — 
not  just  my  job,”  notes  one  participant. 

Trusting  the  Natural  Order  of  Things 

A  continuous  learning  environment 
brings  cultural  change.  One  truth  holds 
in  altering  an  organization’s  culture:  You 
must  meet  the  organization  where  it  is 
and  work  to  move  it  forward  step  by 


Continuous  Learning  and 
Growth  Principles 


Ten  principles  that  guide  the  hank’s  robust 
learning  process  and  culture 

■  Connect  continuous  learning  to  the  key  business  strategies  that  drive  IT. 

■  Meld  personal  and  professional  development. 

■  Institute  time  for  learning  as  part  of  each  business  plan. 

■  Foster  the  loyalty  of  employees. 

■  Promote  the  dignity  of  and  respect  for  the  individual. 

■  Integrate  technology  with  learning. 

■  Assess  how  learning  is  contributing  to  individual,  functional  and 
organizational  performance. 

■  Assess  how  learning  is  being  applied  individually,  functionally  and 
organizationally. 

■  Increase  communication  and  collaboration  through  learning  events. 

■  Measure  business  performance  and  not  "training"  success. 


Tm  encouraged  by  my  manager  to  take  time  for  learning 
This  motivates  me  to  block  time  for  learning  activities" 

-A  Federal  Reserve  Bank  employee 
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Are  your 
desktops  tied 
together 
by  a  network 
or  tied  up 
by  one? 


A 


The  sharing  of  information  is  critical  to  your  company's  success.  If  your  network  isn't  running  efficiently, 
it  could  seriously  impact  your  bottom  line.  As  a  more  than  $3  billion  IT  services  provider,  Wang  Global 
is  dedicated  to  providing  timely  solutions  for  your  day  to  day  operations,  allowing  you  the  freedom 
to  focus  on  the  bigger  picture.  With  a  core  business  of  network  and  desktop  services  and  solutions,  we're 
experts  at  planning,  deployment,  management  and  maintenance  -  for  a  seamless,  predictable  IT  infra¬ 
structure.  But  our  biggest  distinction  is  the  ability  to  deliver  the  best  talent  and  technology  whenever  you 
need  it  so  you'll  never  be  tied  up  again.  Visit  our  website  at  www.wang.com  or  call  us  at  1-800-639-9264. 


WANG 


G  L 


BLw 


Networked  Technology  Services. 
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step.  When  people  at  the  bank  worked 
on  learning  activities,  such  as  reading 
articles  or  taking  desktop  learning  in 
their  offices  for  the  first  time,  many  won¬ 
dered,  “Is  it  OK  to  do  this?” Overcoming 
this  anxiety  among  staff  proved  critical 
in  moving  the  culture  to  a  new  place. 
When  managers  reinforced  and  encour¬ 
aged  associates  by  sanctioning  these 
activities,  associates  began  to  value  time 
for  learning.  Recognizing  and  trusting 
in  a  natural  progression  can  tax  our 
patience.  But  it  isn’t  until  people  see  the 


value  of  the  first  step  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  next.  As  one  learner  put 
it,  “The  learning  resources  create  build¬ 
ing  blocks  for  learning.  And  I’m  encour¬ 
aged  by  my  manager  to  take  time  for 
learning.  This  motivates  me  to  block 
time  for  learning  activities.” 

At  the  bank,  respecting  the  natural 
order  of  things  means  implementing  a 
continuous  learning  and  growth  envi¬ 
ronment  in  tiers: 

Tier  I:  Create  the  infrastructure  for  learn¬ 
ing  IT  skills  bankwide  (i.e.,  a  continuous 


learning  network,  a  Web  site,  on-demand 
courses). 

Tier  II:  Create  the  environment  for  IT 
professionals  to  learn  and  grow  in  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge  and  soft  skills  (i.e.,  a 
sense  of  value  about  time  for  learning, 
collaboration  and  communication,  indi¬ 
vidual  choice). 

Tier  III:  Incorporate  the  new  learning 
process  into  the  culture,  measure  the 
results  and  reinforce  it  through  support 
mechanisms  such  as  coaches  and  trail- 
blazer  projects. 

Tools  for  Serious  Learners 

Serious  learners — what  we  want  our  IT 
professionals  to  be — need  tools  that  will 
make  learning  easy,  fun  and  productive. 
The  tools  at  the  bank  include  an  intranet 
site  that  is  the  central  resource  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  growth  information  and  events 
and  hot  links  to  learning  sites,  individual 
assessment  tools,  a  project  manager  tool¬ 
box,  learning  assistance  checklists  for 
managers,  a  library  of  self-study  courses 
and  audiotape  business  books  refreshed 
every  30  days.  To  tie  it  all  together,  the 
Learning  and  Development  Services  team 
offers  internal  consulting  services  on  tools 
and  techniques  to  help  learners  grow. 

We  all  struggle  with  building  our 
organization’s  capacity  to  learn.  Such  a 
struggle  is  essential  to  keep  the  best  IT 
people  and  to  grow  their  talent  for  the 
future.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
Louis  approached  that  challenge  in  a 
way  that  made  it  successful.  Strong  lead¬ 
ership  and  a  dedication  to  creating  a  col¬ 
laborative  learning  organization  that 
focused  on  improved  performance  pro¬ 
vided  the  starting  point.  Along  the  way 
the  bank  discovered  key  pieces  to  the 
ever-evolving  puzzle  of  learning  and 
growth  among  IT  professionals.  But 
never  once  in  the  journey  to  continuous 
learning  did  managers  forget  who  makes 
up  the  “edge  pieces”  that  frame  the  puz¬ 
zle — the  individual  learners.  BE! 


Gary  Arnold  is  manager  of  Learning 
and  Development  Services  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  Sheila  Smith 
is  managing  partner  at  Omega  Point 
Consulting,  an  IT  management  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Winchester,  Mass.  They  wel¬ 
come  comments  at  gary.arnold@STLS. 
frb.org  and  sjsmith@omegapt.com, 
respectively. 


Engaging  the  Learner 

HOW  DO  WE  LEARN  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE?  WE  READ  A  LITTLE, 
try  something, ask  for  help,  research  other  ways  to  deal  with  the 
problem, experiment  some  more.The  bank's  environment  mirrors 
this  with  a  wide  variety  of  learning  vehicles  that  address  different 
objectives  and  styles. 

Bankwide  Learning  Forums  are  open  to  all,  covering  a  specific  IT  topic 
with  a  business  connection  and  presented  by  a  recognized  expert  in  the 
field. 

Continuous  Learning  Network  (CLN)  enables  learning  at  the  desktop,  in  a 
learning  center  or  at  home.  CLN  provides  convenient,  self-paced  learning 
opportunities  through  software. 

Business  Awareness  Breakfasts  with  presentations  by  internal  business 
leaders  increase  IT  staff's  business  knowledge,  build  on  personal  business/IT 
interaction  and  cover  business  issues  and  implications  for  IT. 

Career  Power  Workshops  help  individuals  take  charge  of  their  careers. 
Building  on  the  work  of  Stephen  Covey  and  Tom  Peters,  the 
workshops  help  IT  professionals  create  a  vision  for  the 
future,  form  new  habits  for  personal  growth  and  set  goals. 

IT  Workshops  are  presented  by  an  internal  or  external  subject 
matter  expert. These  events  are  exclusively  for  IT  staff  and  explore  a 
technology  concept  tool  or  technique  to  improve  knowledge  and  skills 
in  IT. 

Coffee  Talks  are  informal  discussions  that  share  internal  best  practices  and 
experiences  on  a  specific  technology  or  process. 

TIPS  (Training  in  Interpersonal  Skills)  are  a  series  of  two-hour 
learning  events  on  key  interpersonal  skills  (i.e.,  conducting 
meetings,  negotiating,  listening)  for  IT 
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He’s  not  sure  where  the  network  closet 
is  yet.  But  he  does  understand  how 
vital  information  is  to  the  success  of 
the  company.  And  with  a  StorageTek® 
solution  in  place,  he  knows  his  users 
can  access,  move  and  share  that 
information  effortlessly,  across  the 
enterprise.  (Not  a  bad  thing  when  you’re 
the  new  guy.) 


HIS  FIRST  DAY  ON  THE  JOB. 

{Of  course  he  already  knows  everything) 


With  the  latest  StorageTek  innovations, 
you  can  manage  information  in  ways 
you  never  thought  possible.  Our  unique 
OPENstorage™  solutions  combine  the 
best  of  disk  and  tape  with  ultra-SCSI 
and  fibre  channel  connectivity,  for 
exceptional  speed  of  access  across  NT? 
NOS  and  UNIX®  platforms.  And  you’ll 
have  the  power  to  control  it  all  from  a 
single  location. 


StorageTek  solutions  give  you  maximum 
scalability,  so  you  can  handle  growth 
with  ease.  And  built-in  redundancy 
eliminates  single-point  failure,  so  your 
data  is  always  available.  All  of  which 
means  storage  you  can  feel  confident 
about  from  day  one.  To  learn  more,  call 
1-800-ST0RTEK  today,  or  visit  us  on 
the  Web.  Next  thing  you  know,  you’ll 
know — well,  pretty  much  everything. 


www.storagetek.com/firstday 


StorageTek. 

Information  Made  Powerful 

©  1998  Storage  Technology  Corporation.  StorageTek  is.  a  registered  trademark  and  OPENstorage  and 
Information  Made  Powerful  are  trademarks  of  Storage  Technology  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and 
registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  ART, 
NEW  PRODUCTS 
AND  S  TAY  I  N  G  AHEAD 
OF  THE  CURVE 

Edited  by  Howard  Baldwin 


Priority  Handling 

Bandwidth  management  software  ensures 
the  most  important  data  gets  there  first 


ness  requirements?  One  pricey  solution  is  simply  to 
throw  more  bandwidth  at  the  problem. 

But  that  solution  is  generally  a  short-term  Band-Aid. 
“Organizations  should  avoid  a  ‘design  by  hope’  strategy 
that  throws  excess  infrastructure  and  capacity  at  per¬ 
formance  problems  in  the  hope  of  alleviating  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  says  John  McConnell,  president  of  McConnell 
Associates  Inc.  of  Boulder,  Colo.  “Too  often,  the  result 
is  that  the  points  of  congestion  or  performance  degra¬ 
dation  are  shifted,  rather  than  resolved”  using  this 
approach.  But  an  emerging  set  of  hardware  and  software 
tools  for  bandwidth  management  is  beginning  to  set  the 
stage  for  applying  business  management  priorities  to  the 
corporate  network. 


MAGINE  THIS  KIND  OF  CHAOS  WHEN  YOU  TRAVEL: 
The  taxi  drops  you  off  at  the  airport.  Once  you  arrive 
at  your  gate,  the  airline  can’t  tell  you  if  your  flight  is 
going  to  leave  on  time  or  not,  or  whether  you’ll  arrive 
at  your  destination  at  all.  It  doesn’t  even  issue  you 
a  ticket;  you  just  have  to  hope  that  you’re  going  to 
get  on  the  plane.  None  of  the  other  passengers 
around  you  has  a  ticket  either,  and  they’re  al 
milling  around  the  gate.  The  jetway  door  opens. 

The  quickest  of  your  fellow  passengers  get  the 
first-class  seats.  You  end  up  in  coach,  not  know¬ 
ing  when  or  even  if  the  plane  will  take  off. 

Not  exactly  what  you  had  in  mind?  Well,  that 
uncontrolled  free-for-all  is  essentially  a  mirror 
of  the  traffic  environment  on  many  cor¬ 
porate  networks  today,  with  corpo¬ 
rate  data  being  the  digital  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  disoriented  airline 
passengers.  Employees  from  the 
CEO  to  the  sales  manager  to  the 
kids  in  the  mailroom  tend  to 
receive  bandwidth  on  the  same 
priority  level.  No  determination 
is  made  about  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  content  to  specific  inter¬ 
nal  users.  And  little  thought  is 

given  to  making  sure  that  critical  users  from  outside  the 
organization  get  what  they  need  when  they  need  it. 

To  corporate  IT  managers,  the  rapid  rise  of  IP-based 

_  network  traffic  makes  control  and 

optimization  a  true  challenge.  How 
do  network  managers  ensure  that 
external  customers,  internal  users 
and  business-critical  applications 
receive  the  right  amount  of  resources 
at  the  right  time?  How  do  adminis¬ 
trators  ensure  that  a  certain  level  of 
service  is  guaranteed  to  their  users? 
And  how  do  managers  align  these 
technical  network  goals  with  busi- 


Capital  Ideas 
Trading  Vines  for  Notes 
Internet  Telephony 
Project  Management 
Java  for  the  Enterprise 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBIN  JAREAUX 


“Are  we  ready  for 
SEC  disclosure ?” 


‘Supply  chain 
gaps  will 
jeopardize 
production 


f§ 


“ What  if  we  can’t 
issue  paychecks?1 


“No  phones, 
no  business. 


‘Embedded  systems 
could  be  fatal.” 


customer 

confidence? 


“If  the 
power  fails, 
it  could  be 


lights  out. 


So  many  risks.  So  lithe  time. 


The  pressure  is  on.  Stakeholders  are 
watching  your  every  move.  So  is  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC).  Focus  what  time  remains 
on  the  greatest  threats  first.  Our 
Risk  Management  and  Contingency 
Planning  experts  will  help  you  map  the  best  path  to 
.  keep  your  business  running.  Our  structured  approach 
to  Risk  Management  allows  you  to  identify,  prioritize 


and  track  Year  2000  exposures  and 
compliance  levels  enterprise  wide. 
We  can  help  you  analyze  your  risks, 
establish  plans  to  address  them  and 
assist  your  company  with  meeting 
SEC  disclosure  requirements  before 
it’s  too  late.  Let’s  get  started  now,  call  800-565-0162 
today.  If  you  prefer,  e-mail  to  trwcit@trw.com  or  visit  us 
on  the  Web  at  www.trwcit.com. 


anm  TRVw 


©  1998  All  rights  reserved.  TRW  is  the  name  and  mark  of  TRW  Inc.  TRW  Systems  and  Information  Technology  Group  is  the  fusion  of  BDM  International  and  TRW  Systems  Integration  Group. 


Emerging 

Technology 

At  Your  Service 

Today’s  bandwidth  management  tools 
allow  the  establishment  of  service  guar¬ 
antees.  To  end  users,  that  means  they 
won’t  notice  degradation  in  Internet 
access  times,  even  if  the  number  of 
employees  using  the  network  were  to 
double.  “Weighted  priorities  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  the  dynamic  traffic  mix 
found  in  most  network  environments,” 
says  McConnell.  For  example,  he  says 
that  outgoing  Web  traffic  can  be  deemed 
twice  as  important  as  incoming  FTP  traf¬ 
fic.  When  bandwidth  resources  are  over¬ 
subscribed,  the  weighted  priorities  will 
ensure  that  the  ratios  are  accurately 
maintained  at  2-to-l  for  all  available 
bandwidth  resources.  “Weighted  prior¬ 
ities  provide  an  intuitive  method  of 
defining  traffic  policies  and  ensure  that 
even  low-priority  traffic  receives  some 
bandwidth  on  a  consistent  basis,” 
McConnell  says. 

Products  from  vendors  including 
Aponet  In c. (www.aponet.com),  Net- 
Guard  Inc.  (www.ntguard.com),  Net- 
Reality  Inc.  (www.net-reality.com) , 
Structured  Internetworks  Inc.  (www. 
tbestructure.com)  and  Xedia  Corp. 
(www.xedia.com)  also  allow  network 
managers  to  maintain  specific  response 
times  for  applications  on  the  networks. 
In  the  Internet  era  of  “bursty”  commun¬ 
ications  (that  is,  when  some  applications 
need  lots  of  network  bandwidth  for  a 
short  amount  of  time  and  then  stay  idle), 
that’s  an  important  point.  The  network 
administrator  has'a  visual,  interactive 
display  of  who’s  using  what  bandwidth. 
This  makes  it  easier  to  maintain  the  poli¬ 
cies.  Using  any  one  of  these  techniques 
means  that  the  network  manager  will  be 
better  able  to  maintain  order,  act  as  air 
traffic  and  gate  control  and  downplay 
the  free-for-all  potential. 

Chaos  or  Control? 

Most  businesses,  and  their  inherent 
organizational  processes,  would  go  into 
a  holding  pattern  without  today’s  cor¬ 
porate  networks.  By  their  very  nature, 
networks  are  constantly  and  often 
chaotically  changing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  organizations  they  serve.  The  evo¬ 
lution  of  corporate  networking  from  a 
mainframe  model  to  client/server  to 


Making  the  Web  Easier 
and  More  Reliable 


The  wish  list  of  a  venture  capitalist 


IN  THIS  LATEST  INSTALLMENT  OL 
our  Capital  Ideas  column, 
associate  Jennifer  S.  Fonstad  of 
venture  capital  firm  Draper 
Fisher  Jurvetson  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif.,  reveals  what 
she  finds  really  cool  and 
what  leaves  her  ice  cold. 


What's  Hot:  Clustering  and 
high-speed,  server-to-server 
communications  using  the  new 
fiber-channel  connection  standard 
will  be  mission-critical  for  the 
mushrooming  market  of  Web  farms 
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(a  group  of  Web  servers  clustered 
together  to  handle  large  amounts  of 
traffic),  transaction-based  systems 
and  other  key  back-office  func¬ 
tions,  according  to  Fonstad.  Fiber- 
channel  connections  allow  high¬ 
speed  data  transfer  faster  than 
traditional  SCSI,  up  to  80MBps. 
Her  sights  are  on  Troika  Networks 
Inc.  in  Westlake  Village,  Calif., 
which  has  developed  what  she  calls 
“an  intelligent  interconnect  that 
enables  server  clusters  and  server- 
to-storage  communication  with 
very  low  latency  and  high  redun¬ 
dancy  for  NT-based  systems.” 

To  go  with  these  Web  farms, 
Fonstad  envisions  advances  in  Web 
access.  “The  next  generation  of 
Internet  companies  are  finally 
enabling  Main  Street  America  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Web  phenomena,”  she 
reports.  “There  are  now  amazingly 
simple  Web  search  and  navigation 
tools  so  that  my  mom  can  easily 
navigate  the  Web  without  getting 
endless  pages  of  search-result 
drivel.”  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based 
Centraal  Corp.’s  RealName  System 
enables  Mom  to  type  exactly  what 
she’s  looking  for,  such  as  “Ford 
Explorer”  or  “New  Beetle,”  into 
the  URL  line  and  jump  directly  to 


the  right  page. 
“When  she’s  not 
sure  what  she 
wants,  she  goes  to 
GoTo.com  and  types 
in  a  more  generic  term  like  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  gets  back  40  results  on 
one  page  with  extremely  high  rele¬ 
vancy,”  Fonstad  adds. 

What's  Not:  Fonstad  bemoans  the 
YAAWS  phenomenon:  the  Yet 
Another  Amazon  Wannabe  Site. 
“We  seem  to  get  a  ridiculous 
amount  of  ‘we’re  the  next  retail 
powerhouse’  concepts,”  she 
laments.  “It  would  be  great  if  a  few 
folks  did  a  little  more  research 
before  they  spent  all  of  the  time 
and  mailing  expense  on  the  latest 
and  greatest  retail  concept.” 

What's  Missing:  Fonstad  wants  to  see 
more  optoelectronics  and  photonics 
companies;  that  is,  companies  that 
focus  on  improving  networking 
speed  where  fiber-optic  systems 
connect  to  electronic  systems.  “As 
fiber  optics  moves  from  the  back¬ 
bone  down  to  the  metro,  enterprise 
and  even  access  levels,  there  is 
amazing  opportunity  for  startups 
to  provide  hardware  and  software. 
We  would  love  to  see  a  lot  more  in 
this  space.”  In  fact,  she’d  really  like 
to  see  more  innovation  rather  than 
incrementalism.  “I  fear  that  too 
many  entrepreneurs  are  looking  for 
a  path  between  two  trees  rather 
than  looking  up  and  around  for 
another  way  to  blaze  new  trails. 
Where  are  the  innovators?” 

-Howard  Baldwin 
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What  Good 
Is  Information 
If  You  Can't 
Get  To  It? 


As  you  face  accelerating  change,  intense  competition,  and 
a  growing  array  of  technology  options,  access  to  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  information  is  increasingly  more  critical.  The  cost  of  a 
poor  IT  decision  is  staggering. 

The  next  step  you  take  in  protecting  and  managing  your 

data  may  decide  if  you  are  looking 
up  or  down  at  your  competition. 
Make  your  climb  to  the  top  as 
smooth  as  possible. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  it  pays  to 
partner  with  an  information  manage¬ 
ment  expert  like  Datalink. 
Innovation.  Expertise.  Comprehensive 


StorageTek's  OPENstorage  solu 
lion  is  server-ready,  clustered 
storage  for  Windows  NT.  It's 
9153  disk,  9730  tape  library 
and  NetSentry  security  compo¬ 


nents  let  you  create  the  system 


you  need  today,  and  scale  it 


to  your  needs  in  the  future 


services.  Robust  solutions.  Just  a  few 
of  the  reasons  IT  organizations  have 
turned  to  Datalink  to  protect,  store, 
manage  and  distribute  one  of  their 
most  important  assets -information. 

Call  us  today.  The  view  is  always 
better  at  the  top. 


Partner  With  An  Expert 
1-800-448-6314 


e-mail:  info@  datalink.com  •  home  page:  http//www.datalink.com 


uoi(ojodjo)  nuippp  8M1  © 


Emerging 

Technology 

emerging  Web-based  models  means  that  corporate 
IT  departments  no  longer  have  the  level  of  control 
over  the  computing  environments  they  once  did. 
Telecommuters,  global  offices  and  especially  the 
rise  of  the  Internet  as  a  corporate  computing  tool 
have  taxed  networks  and  added  to  their  complex¬ 
ity.  Networks  are  increasingly  seen  as  a  corporate 
strategic  asset.  And  like  any  corporate  resource, 
networks  need  management  policies.  These  poli¬ 
cies  need  to  be  flexible  and  provide  some  account¬ 
ability  to  the  process  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
the  business — sometimes  on  an  hourly  basis.  For 
example,  network  managers  should  be  able  to  tem¬ 
porarily  allocate  more  bandwidth  to  the  CEO’s 
videoconference,  then  revert  back  to  the  existing 
policies. 

At  Synopsys  Inc.,  which  makes  software  that 
allows  users  to  design  complex  electronic  circuits, 
customer  demands  for  more  timely  response  drove 
the  decision  to  move  away  from  CD-ROM  soft¬ 
ware  distribution  to  Web  distribution.  Typically, 
the  company’s  software  and  updates  are  large  files, 
hundreds  of  megabytes  in  size.  And  while  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  migrate  to  the  Web  allowed  the  company  to 
distribute  these  system  patches  more  quickly  than 
ever  before,  the  company  rapidly  found  out  that  its 
10Mbps  network  still  encountered  delays.  It  was 
in  fact  set  up  to  treat  every  user  equally,  whether 
internal  casual  Web  surfer  or  valued,  paying  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“We’d  monitor  the  customer’s  usage  by  phone 
calls,”  says  Habeeb  Qadri,  network  security  archi¬ 
tect  for  the  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  company. 
When  the  volume  of  customer  calls  looking  for 
faster  downloads  grew,  “the  question  became,  Do 
we  get  a  bigger  pipe,  or  do  we  prioritize  our  inter¬ 
nal  use  versus  our  customer’s  use?”  says  Qadri.  The 
answer  was  found  on  the  bottom  line.  The  next 
speed  increment  for  their  network,  up  to  45Mbps, 
would  cost  an  additional  $20,000  per  month,  with¬ 
out  a  significantly  demonstrable  ROI.  So  Synopsys 
opted  to  use  Checkpoint  Software  Technologies 
Ltd.’s  FloodGate-1  to  control  the  flow  of  inbound 
and  outbound  traffic,  as  well  as  administer  busi¬ 
ness  rules.  Qadri  applied  a  simple  management  pol¬ 
icy:  Serve  the  customer.  Using  FloodGate-1,  which 
is  software  based,  lets  Qadri  analyze  and  classify 
network  traffic  and  prioritize  bandwidth  avail¬ 
ability  user  by  user.  He  then  applies  a  weighting  for¬ 
mula  that  allows  him  to  determine  the  amount  of 
bandwidth  internal  customers  receive.  Paying  cus¬ 
tomers  get  to  fly  first-class. 

Who  Gets  the  Bandwidth? 

According  to  Dave  Smith,  senior  network  systems 
analyst  at  San  Diego-based  Mitchell  International, 


Untangling  Vines  for  Lotus  Notes 


Anybody  remember  banyan  systems  inc.'s  vines?  sure  you 
do.  You  may  even  have  the  messaging  system  and  its  underlying 
network  operating  system  running  somewhere.  To  help  bring  your 
Vines  users  into  a  world  increasingly  dominated  by  Lotus  Notes,  Com¬ 
puter  Mail  Services  Inc.  has  developed  a  migration  utility  called  ViNo.  It 
transfers  Banyan  users,  mail  and  lists  into  Notes  without  losing  user  infor¬ 
mation  so  that  IT  can  consolidate  network  operating  systems. 

ViNo  can  transfer  users  all  at  once  or  as  part  of  a  migration.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  scenario,  Vines  users  are  immediately  regis¬ 
tered  as  Notes  users  so  mail  isn't  returned 
as  undeliverable  during  the  transition, 
and  Notes  mail  is  properly  routed  to 
the  Vines  user's  mailbox.  Pricing  is 
based  on  the  number  of  Vines 
users  to  be  migrated,  ranging  from 
$20  per  user  (up  to  500)  to  $7  per 
user  (more  than  10,000);  training 
and  installation  support  is  not 
included.  For  more  information,  call 
248  352-6700  or  visit  www. 
cmsconnect.com. 


Telephony  Server 

OK,  WHAT  THE  HECK  IS  A  NETWORK  TELEPHONY  SERVER? 

According  to  StarVox  Inc.,  its  StarGate  system  is  a  traditional  net¬ 
work  server  that  integrates  your  PBX  with  your  WAN,  establishing 
voice  links  and  call  control  between  your  PBX  and  a  TCP/IP  network.  Why? 
Because  calls  made  over  the  IP  protocol  are  cheaper  than  regular  calls  made 
over  the  public  switched  telephone  network  (PSTN).  (For  more  information 
on  voice  over  IP  applications,  see  "Sending  Data  First-Class,"  in  CIO  Section  1, 
Nov.  15, 1998.)  Unfortunately,  they're  also  less  reliable.  Thus,  crucial  to  the 
StarGate  setup  are  two  features  called  Failsafe  and  Fallback,  which  together 
are  designed  to  provide  PSTN  reliability  to  the  calls  it  handles. 

Failsafe  detects  the  failure  of  any  end  point  in  the  data  network  for  a 
specific  call  before  completing  the  connection.  If  a  failure  exists,  Failsafe 
routes  the  call  over  the  PSTN.  When  the  call  goes  through  on  the  IP  net¬ 
work,  Fallback  monitors  its  quality  of  service.  If  latency  problems  occur 
with  the  voice  packets,  Fallback  switches  it  over  to  the  PSTN.  The 
StarGate  system  also  allows  the  deployment  of  computer  telephony  inte¬ 
gration  (CTI)  features  that  may  not  be  available  on  traditional  desk  sets, 
such  as  corporatewide  caller  ID  and  screen-pop  busy  alerts.  A  suite  of 
software  solutions  that  offer  one-number  access  for  mobile  users  and 
telecommuters  is  also  available. 

StarGate  works  with  directory  services  from  Novell  Inc.  and  Microsoft 
Corp.,  as  well  as  with  the  Lightweight  Directory  Access  Protocol.  Pricing  is 
based  on  a  per-voice  port  charge  of  $1,500.  Pricing  of  configured  systems, 
which  includes  hardware,  ranges  from  $10,000  for  entry-level  analog  sys¬ 
tems  to  $65,000  for  full  T1  trunk  configurations  (installation  not  included). 
For  more  information,  call  408  383-9900  or  visit  www.starvox.com. 
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How  fast  can 
your  business 
change  in 
today’s  global 
marketplace? 


Visit  www.fastchange.com 


Or  call  us  at  1-800-772-2727,  ext.  615. 


(See  how  you  could  become 
a  real  superhero!) 


The  Best  Way  Forward 


Business 

Partner 


The  IBM  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  IBM  Business  Partner  emblem 
is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  and  are  used 
together  under  license.  ©1998  IBM  Corp.  SSA  is  a  trademark  of  System 
Software  Associates,  Inc. 


Emerging 

Technology 

a  provider  of  estimating  and  repair  information  to 
the  automotive  and  insurance  industries,  when  the 
company  decided  to  offer  customers  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  over  the  Internet,  that  “gave  rise  to  concerns 
about  performance  due  to  contention  for  band¬ 
width.  The  initial  response  was  to  consider  pur¬ 
chase  of  T1  Internet  access  for  use  exclusively  by 
company  Web  servers.”  On  further  analysis,  Smith 
determined  that  the  existing  T1  line  was  not  being 
used  to  capacity  most  of  the  time,  so  he  looked  for 
a  better  way  to  manage  that  resource’s  capacity. 

“We  didn’t  need  more  bandwidth,”  says  Smith. 
“We  needed  more  control  over  what  we  already 
had.  We  needed  to  ensure  high  availability  and 
response  time  of  the  Web  site  while  still  allowing 
our  employees  to  use  the  Internet.”  Smith  decided 
to  use  Packeteer  Inc.’s  PacketShaper,  which  would 
enable  him  to  address  the  bandwidth  contention 
issue  before  it  became  a  major  problem  for  all  net¬ 
work  users.  PacketShaper  is  a  hardware-based,  IP 
bandwidth  management  device  that  provides  band¬ 
width  allocation  management  over  wide-area 
network  and  Internet  connections.  It  sits  on  the 
LAN  side  of  the  router  and  identifies  the  types  of 
traffic  that  travel  over  the  network. 

Smith  uses  the  equipment  as  a  traffic  manager, 
to  match  the  business  and  service  requirements 
desired  by  Mitchell’s  marketing  staff  and  senior 
management.  “Priority  service  in  this  case  is  given 
to  company  Web  servers  for  best  appearance  to  the 
outside  world.  Surfing  goes  on  in  whatever  [band¬ 
width]  is  left  over  (which  is  frequently  all  of  it)  and 
things  like  PointCast  live  only  if  nothing  else  wants 
the  bandwidth.”  End  users  might  notice  a  slight 
access  slowdown,  but  they’d  need  to  be  very  obser¬ 
vant,  because  the  response-time  slowdown  is  on  the 
order  of  milliseconds.  Smith  says  that  using  this  tool 
has  “increased  the  comfort  level  of  other  Internet 
users  in  the  company.  People  feel  better  about  using 
the  resource  at  any  time  of  day,  knowing  they  won’t 
be  affecting  the  company  image.” 

Before  installing  any  bandwidth  management 
device,  it’s  important  for  IT  staffers  and  users  to 
agree  on  ground  rules:  the  policies  of  who’s  going  to 
get  what  bandwidth  when.  Using  the  corporate  net¬ 
work  to  set  and  adapt  to  rapidly  changing  business 
decisions  can  be  difficult,  though,  because  it’s  yet 
another  new  skill  for  IT  to  master,  and  there’s  gen¬ 
erally  not  a  great  deal  of  experiential  information  on 
which  to  base  the  decision.  But  as  more  enterprise- 
critical  information  travels  on  the  network,  this  cor¬ 
porate  version  of  air  traffic  control  will  become  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  business  flying  high.  BE! 


Web  Editor  Steve  Singer  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  ssinger@cio.com. 


The  Big  Picture 

WE'RE  NOT  SURE,  BUT  WE  SUSPECT  IT'S  ILLEGAL  TO  DEVELOP 
enterprise  project  management  software  that  doesn't  integrate 
with  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Project  98.  It's  no  surprise,  then,  that 
Pacific  Edge  Software  Inc.'s  Project  Office  does  just  that.  The  software  is 
different,  according  to  the  company,  because  it's  easy  enough  to  use  that 
anyone,  not  just  project  managers,  can  update  project  information.  It  lets 
users  initiate  projects,  estimate  costs,  assign  resources  and  track  details. 
When  necessary  for  larger  projects,  that  information  can  then  be  rolled 
up  into  Project  98  (which,  in  turn,  integrates  with  other  enterprise-based 
project  management  tools)  or  into  any  standard  database,  such  as  SQL 
Server  and  Access. 

Security  features  allow  users  to  control  who  can  see  and  update  proj¬ 
ects  and  schedules.  Company-specific  attributes  are  defined  through 
fields  and  drop-down  pick  lists,  and  users  can  choose  to  be  notified  when 
projects  are  over  budget  or  behind  schedule  on  a  global  or  personal 
basis.  A  Web-based  module,  called  Project  Office  Express,  is  also  available, 
allowing  online  reporting  of  updated  information  through  any  Web 
browser.  The  Starter  Pack  uses  the  Microsoft  Access  database  and  costs 
$4,900  for  a  5-user  license;  the  Enterprise  Version  uses  an  SQL  Server  or 
Oracle  database  and  costs  $9,500  for  a  10-user  license  (the  cost  of  addi¬ 
tional  users  ranges  from  $195  to  $495,  depending  on  volume).  Project 
Office  Express  costs  $95  per  user.  For  more  information,  call  425  990-6210 
or  visit  www.projectoffice.com. 


More  Java  for  the  Enterprise 


Building  on  its  family  of  application  development  tools, 
Symantec  Corp.  has  created  Visual  Cafe  for  Java  Enterprise  Suite 

(VO),  an  unwieldy  name  for  a  tool  dedicated  to  rapid  development 
for  enterprise  applications  (Symantec  currently  offers  database,  Web 
development  and  professional  editions  of  VCJ  as  well).  Symantec's  goal 
for  VCJ  is  to  make  the  development  of  distributed  applications  running 
on  multiple,  even  geographically  dispersed,  computers  as  easy  as  the 
development  of  one  application  running  on  one  machine.  At  the  same 
time,  the  application  enables  easier  debugging  of  these 
complex  applications.  The  resulting  applications  can  be 
deployed  on  servers  running  Hewlett-Packard  Co.'s 
HP/UX,  IBM  Corp.'s  AIX  and  Microsoft  Corp.'s 
Windows  NT,  and  can  interoperate  with 
applications  written  in  C++,  Cobol  or 
other  development  languages. 

The  VCJ  Enterprise  Suite  incorpo¬ 
rates  wizards,  class  browsers  and  an 
interaction  editor  and  uses  JavaBeans 
components  (small  applications  that 
can  be  integrated  and  distributed 
across  a  network).  Pricing  and  avail¬ 
ability  are  scheduled  for  later  this 
year.  For  more  information,  call  408 
253-9600  or  visit  www.symantec.com. 
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APC  Smart-UPS’  Delivers  Unmatched 
Network  Uptime  and  Complete  Peace  of  Mind 


be  quickly  and  safely  swapped  out  without 
powering  down  connected  equipment. 

Plan  for  and  control  crisis  situations 

PowerChute  plus  FlexEvents™  lets  you  con¬ 
trol  UPS  reactions  to  power  events.  You  can 
configure  PowerChute  plus  to  provide  grace¬ 
ful,  unattended  server  shutdown  during  an 


□  YES! 

□ 


Please  send  my  FREE  Server  Solutions  Kit. 


NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time,  but  please 

add  me  to  your  quarterly  newsletter  mailing  list. 


ProtectNet  units  elimi¬ 
nate  downtime  due  to 
keyboard  lockups,  damaged  NIC  cards  and  blown 
motherboards  often  caused  by  dataline  transients. 


PNet4 

Protects  multiple 
lines  or  rackmount 
applications  for 
network  interface 
cards  using 
100Base-T,  10 
Base-T  or  Token 
Ring.  (20  lines  for  1 


'U".) 


Incorporating  ProtectNet  Ethernet  dataline  surge 
protection  into  your  comprehensive  power  protec¬ 
tion  plan  provides  surge  suppression  on  all  poten¬ 
tial  paths  to  your  computer  equipment. 


FREE! 


Solutions  guide 
for  your  server 

Just  mafl  or  fax  this  completed  coupon  for 
your  FRE  Solutions  guide  for  your  server. 

Better  yet,  order  it  today  at: 

http://promo.apcc.com  I  KEY  CODE  h930z 


Solve  Dataline  Power  Problems 
with  APC's  ProtectNet  Ethernet 
Surge  Protectors 


One  outlet 

protection  for  Network 
interface  cards  using 
100Base-T,  10  Base-T 
or  Token  Ring. 


PNetl 


Power  problems  attack  networks 
relentlessly.  To  protect  hardware 
and  data  from  system  crashes, 
experts,  network  managers  and 
computer  users  worldwide  prefer  one  solu¬ 
tion  above  all  others  combined:  APC 
Smart-UPS.  Now,  all  120V  Smart-UPS 
include  FREE  PowerChute  plus  power 


Protect 


management  software. 


extended  power  outage  or  alert  you  to  out- 


Name:_ 


of-bounds  environmental  conditions  before 


Title: 


Company: 


The  most  reliable  protection  you  they  result  in  costly  downtime, 

can  buy 


Smart-UPS  provide  complete  protection 
against  power  spikes,  surges,  brownouts, 
and  blackouts.  You’ll  also  gain 
maximum  server  up-time  and 
decrease  management  costs. 

Award-winning  features  include: 

•  CellGuard™  intelligent  battery 
management  monitors  battery 
performance  and  extends  bat¬ 
tery  life. 

•  SmartSlot™  internal  accessory 
slot  lets  you  customize  and  enhance  the 
performance  of  your  Smart-UPS. 

•  QuickSwap™  user-replaceable  batteries  can 


Web  server  and  SNMP  ready 

APC’s  NEW  WebAgent™  allows  you  to  mon¬ 
itor  and  manage  your  Smart-UPS 
using  your  Web  browser. 
PowerChute  plus  also  includes  the 
PowerNet™  SNMP  Agent  plug-in, 
which  allows  you  to  integrate 
your  Smart-UPS  with  your  exist¬ 
ing  SNMP  management  strategy. 

Smart-UPS  and  PowerChute  plus 
provide  the  complete  solution  in  one  conve¬ 
nient  box.  Server  protection  and  peace  of 
mind  have  never  been  easier. 


City/T°wn: _ 

State: _ Zip: _ Country _ 

Phone: _ 

Brand  of  UPS  used?  _ # 


Brand  of  PCs  used? 

# 

Brand  of  Servers  used? 

# 

American  Power  Conversion 

(888)  Z89-APCC  X7375  •  FAX:  (401)  788-2797 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 


PowerChute ®  plus  lets  you 
manage  all  your  Smart- 
UPS  via  SNMP ,  Web 
browser,  and  modem  (with 
Call-UPS  II). 


®1998  APC.  All  Trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners.  SU3C8EF-US  •  (800)347-FAXX  PowerFax  •  E-mail:  apdnfo@apcc.com  •  132  Fairgrounds  Road,  West  Kingston,  RI  02892  USA 
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IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Special  Issue:  The  Organic  Enterprise 

To  survive  and  thrive  in  the  post-2000  global  economy,  companies  need  to  view 
themselves  as  part  of  an  evolving  ecosystem  in  which  adaptability  and  flexibility 
are  the  essential  elements  for  success.  CJO’s  year-end  special  issue  focuses  on  what 
tomorrow’s  companies  will  need  to  adapt  to  today’s  tumultuous  economic  times. 

Service  Level  Agreements 

Today’s  SLAs  are  distinguished  by  clear,  simple  language  and  a  tight  business 
focus.  The  benefits  for  IS  groups  can  be  substantial.  This  story  features  tips  and 
advice,  culled  from  the  experiences  of  committed  SLA  users,  to  help  clarify  the 
process  of  defining,  implementing  and  maintaining  these  contracts. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

The  Seventh  Annual  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 

January  31-February  3,  1999  •  Westin  La  Paloma  *Tucson,  Arizona 

IT  has  dramatically  altered  channels  of  information  distribution  in  a  global 
economy.  Join  moderator  F.  Warren  McFarlan  as  he  combines  cases  studies 
and  interactive  lectures  to  show  how  a  $2  billion  company  has  used  IT  to 
incorporate  new  research  technology  and  production  methods.  The  retreat 
will  also  honor  the  winners  of  the  1999  Enterprise  Value  Awards,  a  group  of 
organizations  that  have  realized  profit  from  business/IS  collaboration. 

Contact  CIO  at  800  355-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 

Managing  in  a  State  of  Continuous  Emergency 

March  28-31,  1 999  •  Arizona  Biltmore  •  Phoenix 

CIOs  struggle  to  attract,  retain  and  retrain  competent  IT  staff,  develop  basic  tenets 
of  IS  security,  recover  from  natural  disasters  and  prepare  for  the  most  imposing  IT 
deadline  in  history.  Although  risks  associated  with  each  of  these  situations  have  in¬ 
creased,  the  time  to  formulate  contingency  planning  has  shrunk.  Business  and  IT 
executives  must  be  prepared  to  ad  hoc  evaluate,  prioritize,  juggle  or  abandon  each 
critical  situation  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  and  often  with  extreme  prejudice. 
Will  you  be  ready?  Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  CONSULTWARE 


KUOS  OPTIMIZING  HUMAN  RESOURCES: 

BEST  PRACTICES  IN  HIRING,  TRAINING  AND  RETAINING  I.T.  TALENT 


Desperate  times  don't  mean  you  have  to  resort  to  desperate  measures.  Learn  how  leading 
companies  recruit,  develop  and  retain  IT  staff  successfully.  Visit  www.cio.com/consultware. 


PRICE:  $1,995 


GUlol  MASTERING  YOUR  INTRANET/INTERNET: 
POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 


Learn  how  other  organizations  are  managing,  using  and  deriving  business  value  from 
intranets  and  the  Internet.  Visit  www.cio.com/consultware. 


PRICE:  $1,495 


IMPLEMENTING  I.T.  STRATEGY:  TRENDS,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

Shorten  the  planning  cycle  and  create  a  process  that  works  for  your  entire  organization. 

PRICE:  $2,295 


Contact  Dot  Caspersen  at  508  935-4040  or  research@cio.com 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 

The  Research 
Starts  Here 

Globalization 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/global 

ClO.com's  globalization  research 
center  helps  you  learn  how  to  do 
business  anywhere  in  the  world. 


IT  Career  Resources 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/itcareer 

Learn  how  to  use  the 
Web  to  advance  your  career. 

Knowledge 
Management 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/knowledge 

Learn  practices  for  the  capture, 
analysis,  dissemination  and 
archiving  of  information 
into  knowledge. 


ERP  Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/erp 

Learn  how  ERP  helps  integrate 
companywide  information. 


Remote  Computing 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/remote 

Find  new  strategies  to  make 
telecommuting  easier. 
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STATISTICS  SHOW 
TRAINED  EMPLOYEES 
ARE  SIX  TIMES  MORE 
PRODUCTIVE  THAN  THOSE 
WHO  AREN’T. 

f  AND  THAT’S  WITHOUT  ANY  1 
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According  to  the  Gartner  Group,  untrained  users  take  six  times  as  long  to  perform  tasks. 
Multiply  that  by  your  staff  time  to  support  them,  and  you  can  see  why  our  computer 
training  pays  for  itself  in  just  a  few  months. 

As  the  world's  largest  network  of  authorized  training  centers,  with  more  than  200 
locations  around  the  globe,  New  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers®  offer  more 
desktop  and  technical  classes  than  anyone  else.  Our  professional 
instructors  are  rated  by  every  student,  every  day.  And  our  help 
desk  is  available  for  desktop  support  24  hours,  365  days  a  year. 

To  see  how  our  guaranteed  training  can  make  your  employees  (and  your 
IT  staff)  more  productive,  call  1 800  PC-LEARN,  or  visit  www.newhorizons.com 
for  your  free  guide,  choices  for  the  real  world. 


I 


New  Horizons 


1998  New  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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REMEMBER  WHAT  IT  WAS  LIKE  TO  HAVE 
SOMEONE  YOU  COULD  COUNT  ON? 


Come  see  us  at  Comdex  Booth  L4624 


SOLUTION  PROVIDER 


I  Microsoft 

I  Authorized 
\  CSeUn?l 


AViiON  and  CLARiiON  are  registered  trademarks  and  TermServer-in-a-Box  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation. 
Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and!  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
All  other  brands  and1  products  are  the  marks  of  their  respective  holders.  ©  1 998  Data  General  Corporation. 


You  can  again. 

There’s  a  reason  why  Data  General  survives 
in  a  land  of  computing  giants.  We  do 
things  no  one  else  will  do  for  you  when 
it  comes  to  enterprise  NT.  Like  deliver 
TermServer-in-a-Box"  -  already  configured, 
tested,  and  ready  to  run.  And  provide  superior 
integration  and  implementation  services. 

Our  customers  say  the  main  reason  they  buy 
from  us  is  the  value  they  get  from  our 
personal  contact  and  our  willingness  to  be 
there  when  they  need  us. 

They  also  really  love  our  scalable,  high- 
performance,  high-availability  AViiON® 
servers,  like  the  AV  3700  based  on  Intel" 
Pentium^  II  Xeon™  processors,  400  MHz. 
And  they  say  our  CLARiiON®  RAID 
storage  is  the  best  around.  Add  top-notch 
service  and  support,  and  you  can  see  why 
our  customers  say  we’re  their  ideal  choice  for 
enterprise  NT  solutions. 

In  today’s  highly  competitive  environment, 
trusting  your  computing  partner  to  be  there 
for  you  is  essential. 

Call  us.  We're  the  Enterprise 
NT  Solution  choice  you  can  count  on. 


Authorized 

Technical 

Education 

_ 

Microsoft 


www.dg.com  1  -800-DATA  GEN 


Visa  USA's 
Scott 

Thompson  on 
Contingency 
Planning 
for  Y2K 

CIO:  What  is  Visa  USA 
doing  to  prepare  for  year 
2000  beyond  remediating 
its  own  systems? 

We  have  a  team  interacting 
with  our  member  banks 
and  the  processing  commu¬ 
nity  as  well  as  with  infra¬ 
structure  providers  and  ser¬ 
vice  providers  like  AT&T, 
IBM  and  others  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  status  of  their  year 
2000  initiatives  and  what 
the  likely  impact  is  on  us. 
These  efforts  include  con¬ 
tinuing  discussions  with 
several  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
government  to  ensure  col¬ 
lectively  that  we  are  posi¬ 
tioned  for  success  as  year 
2000  approaches. 

In  addition,  we  have  a 
very  aggressive  communi¬ 
cations  strategy  focused  not 
only  on  internal  Visa  peo¬ 
ple  but  also  on  the  external 
constituencies,  including 
cardholders  and  merchants. 

Finally,  we  have  a  team 
working  on  scenario  analy¬ 
sis,  which  includes  proba¬ 
bility  analysis  of  where  in 
the  industry  we  are  likely  to 
experience  problems  and, 
from  a  contingency  plan¬ 
ning  perspective,  what 
actions  we  are  going  to  take 
as  problems  happen  around 
the  world. 


Where  do  you  think  Visa 
needs  to  develop  contin¬ 
gency  plans? 

We  fully  believe  that  before 
the  end  of  this  year  all  of 
our  core  mainframe  systems 
that  run  this  business  will 
be  year  2000  compliant, 
tested  to  ensure  they’re  so 
and  rolled  into  a  year  2000 
compliant  production  envi¬ 
ronment.  That  said,  the 
bank  card  industry  and  the 
payments  processing 
industry  around  the  world 
form  a  very  interdepen¬ 
dent  technology  environ¬ 
ment.  We  really  need  oth¬ 
ers — in  fact,  many 
others — to  be  year  2000 
compliant,  to  have  our 
card  work  all  around  the 
world  on  Jan.  1,  2000. 


Scott  Thompson,  executive  vice 
president  of  systems  development, 
suPPort  and  customer  service  at  ' 
VlSa  USA  lnc-  San  Francisco 

►  Line  of  Business  Consumer 

payment  systems 

►  Bio  Executive  vice  president 
since  1 997;  before  that,  CIO  for 
Barclays  Global  Investors 

K  Day  to  Day  Manages  the  U.S. 
data  processing  environment 
for  the  VisaNet  Services  Group 
Also  serves  as  executive  spon¬ 
sor  for  Visa  USA's  year  2000 
project 


►  Challenge,  Enhancing  systems 
flexibility  without  compromis- 
mg  peak  service  levels,  and 
enabling  faster  time-to-market 
for  new  products  and  services 


How  do  you  manage  that 
interdependence  with 
other  industries? 

There  are  something  on  the 
order  of  14  million  mer¬ 
chants  that  accept  the  Visa 
card  around  the  world 


today.  For  the  very  large 
merchants  that  bring  us  very 
heavy  transaction  volume, 
including  hotels,  airlines,  the 
oil  industry  and  a  lot  of  the 
big  retailers,  we’re  taking 
active  efforts  to  ensure  not 
only  that  our  system  works 


but  that  they  can  send  us 
transactions  in  a  test  mode 
to  ensure  that  our  systems 
will  work  together. 

Our  Visa  system  does  not 
connect  directly  to  very  small 
merchants  around  the  world. 
There’s  a  processing  commu¬ 
nity  that  allows  a  single  ter¬ 
minal  merchant  operation  to 
connect  to  a  processor  and 
then  connect  to  us.  We  really 
need  to  be  sure  as  best  we 
can  that  those  terminals  are 
going  to  work.  There  are 
multiple  layers  of  technology 
at  work  here,  many  of  which 
aren’t  specific  Visa  propri¬ 
etary  technologies. 

What  if  something 
along  the  way 
doesn't  work? 

We’ve  asked  our  ser¬ 
vice  providers  such  as 
AT&T  questions  like, 
What  happens  to 
your  voice  and  data 
network  if  multiple 
phone  companies 
around  the  world  hap¬ 
pen  to  fail  on  Jan.  1? 
That’s  an  appropriate 
dialogue  to  have  in  an 
attempt  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  cascading 
impact  of  failures. 

What  Y2K  advice  do 
you  have  for  other 
CIOs? 

If  they  haven’t  moved 
their  thinking  along  to 
scenario  analysis,  proba¬ 
bility  analysis  and  contin¬ 
gency  planning  for  events 
that  are  going  to  happen, 
they  absolutely  have  to 
focus  on  that  step.  If  they 
wait,  there  just  won’t  be 
enough  time  to  put  a 
contingency  plan  in  place. 

-Sari  Kalin 
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The  new  SmartSTACK  1 0/1 00  Workgroup  Switch  Family 

Starting  at  just  $125  per  port! 


“Given  its  port  density  and  feature  richness,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
switches  we  have  seen  for  power  workgroups” 

—  Ed  Mier,  Mier  Communications 
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As  you’d  expect,  the  new  SmartSTACK 
family  is  an  extension  of  Cabletron’s  Smart 
Networking  strategy,  ensuring  you  longer 
product  lifecycles  and  a  better  overall 
return  on  investment.  That’s  peace  of 
mind;  that’s  what  a  Smart  Network  is  all  about. 


Think  of  it:  high-speed  workgroup  switching 
to  support  your  most  important 
applications,  and  a  super  low  price. 

Compare  the  SmartSTACK  family  with 
other  10/100  switches  and  you  simply  won’t 
find  a  better  deal.  Just  look  at  all  the  features... 

•  4.2  Gbps  wire-speed  switching  performance 

•  Half  and  full  duplex  switching  on  all  24  ports 

•  802. IQ  VLANs  and  802. Ip  traffic  prioritization  support 

•  Modular  100Base-FX  uplinks 

•  Integrated  Web  management 

•  K  M  O  N  (4  groups) 

•  And  much  more! 


So  what  are  you  waiting  for?  Starting  at  just  $125  per  port  or  $2,995 
per  switch,  the  SmartSTACK  ELS  1 00-2 4TX/TXM  will  be  going  fast. 
Almost  as  fast  as  your  network. 

For  ordering  information  or  the  name  of  your  local  authorized 
Cabletron  Synergy  Plus  reseller,  call  1-800-692-6325  (ref.  code:  STKE1). 
Also,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cabletron.com. 


That’s  Smart.  pTRAn 

That’s  Smart  Networking.  v— O  DLx-  J 
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www.kingston.com/yahoo 


Having  the  world  s  most  popular 

destination  site  is  a  big  responsibility.  After  all, 
with  95  million  page  views  a  day,  the  Yahoo!® 
servers  can’t  afford  to  crash.  Fortunately,  Yahoo! 
uses  Kingston®  server  memory.  Why  Kingston? 
Because  we  impose  strict  design  controls  to 
ensure  compatibility,  and  build  our  memory 
with  only  superior  components  from  the  major 
DRAM  manufacturers.  And  if  you  think  the 
Yahoo!  servers  are  tough  on  memory,  you  should 
see  what  goes  on  at  the  Kingston  testing  lab. 
Our  proprietary  test  hardware  and  software,  used 
in  conjunction  with  advanced  HP®  83000  testers, 
stress  modules  beyond  worst  case  system  environ¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  all  of  these  safety  measures 
add  up  to  one  thing:  unmatched  reliability. 
To  find  out  how  Yahoo!  maximizes  their  server 
performance  visit  www.kingston.com/yahoo  or 
call  Kingston  at  (800)  259-9405.  Do  You  Yahoo!?™ 
Go  to  www.yahoo.com. 
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Computing  Without  Limits.® 
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